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To Follow Jesus— 


Jk follow Jesus is to believe in him utterly. It is to 





stake our lives on his being God’s creative gift to the 

world and to accept him as such. It is to find God in 
him, a God who forgives us and makes us his sons in a new 
and creative sense. It is to identify our lives with the divine 
life, becoming willing and loyal organs of the same re- 
demptive purpose that expressed itself in Jesus’ person, 
teachings, death and resurrection. It is to find our citizen- 
ship in the eternal order. 


To follow Jesus is to abandon ourselves in life and ac- 
tivity to the interests that cost him the Cross. It involves 
much more than the acceptance of Christian principles and 
the profession of orthodox statements about Christ; it in- 
volves putting God and his purposes as revealed in Christ 
in the centre of our lives. It means a willingness, on every 
occasion, to go beyond the first mile of ethical duty into the 
second mile of Christian sacrifice. It means to work for a 
Christ-like world in which the spirit of Jesus shall be 
regnant in all spheres of human activity, resolved to accept 
the bitterest consequences that may fall to our lot because 
of such loyalty. It means, as he himself said, to take up 
our cross daily and follow him. 

















To follow Jesus is to attain the solution of the most diffi- 
cult problem of life and religion, the problem of power. 
Utter loyalty to him lays our lives open to the creative in- 
fluence of the Spirit of God, which is also the Spirit of 
Christ, in the living present. We become God’s fellow- 
workers in the new spiritual world he is creating. The 
Spirit guides us into all truth and his holy inspiration leads 
us into the new lines of service that are needed in our time. 


JOHN A. MACKAY. 
In The Student World. 
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Editorials 


WHITHER ATHLETICS? 


Pperncay: athletics, by which one usually 
means intercollegiate football, have come in 
for more than a normal share of criticism in 
recent years. The revelations of the Carnegie 
Report, startling as they were in some instances, 
were not really a surprise. They were simply 
a confirmation of the diagnosis of the man in 
the street, made long ago. But diagnosis is only 
the first step in therapy. In _ neo-classical 
rhetoric, Where do we go from here? 

It is our belief that the athletic system needs 
nothing quite so much as it needs extension. Most 
of its present ills will vanish if only it will pro- 
gress from its lusty adolescence into serviceable 
manhood. The playing of games, the athletic 
training, the emphasis upon bodily health and skill 
all must be made available to the whole student 
body and not restricted in a kind of juvenile ex- 
hibitionism to a small minority, a minority which, 
from the standpoint of physical fitness, obvious- 
ly needs an athletic program least of any group 
on the campus! But though they need it least, 
they should not be deprived of it. Rather let us 
increase the number of gridirons, tennis and bas- 
ket. ball courts, swimming pools, baseball dia- 
monds, hiking clubs, camps and athletic facilities 
in general, so that the last and least athletically 
capable man or woman in the freshman (or any 
other) class will have the advantage that comes 
from physical play. As we learn more about this 
complex thing we call personality, we are with 
increasing clearness seeing the inevitable connec- 
tion between physical and mental health and a 
normal spiritual outlook upon life. Education 
must concern itself with all three. 

It is perfectly apparent that as this extensi- 
fying of college athletics takes place, as it is now 
doing in a considerable number of colleges and 
universities, the emphasis upon “the game” will in- 
crease and the abnormal emphasis upon winning 
will decrease. That is clear gain. Good sports- 
manship, in college or after college, is not in 


winning but in hard, straight, consistent playing 
of the game. In the process some of the glamour 
surrounding our intercollegiate gladiatorial exhi- 
bitions may diminish, but our psychiatrist friends 
tell us we can stand that too! If for advertising 
purposes or to support existing athletic stadia any 
college finds it necessary, it might prove bene- 
ficial to effect an intercollegiate agreement where- 
by paid professional athletes would be employed 
to represent the college in its intercollegiate sched- 
ule. Either a system of athletic scholarships or 
forthright employment would serve. The col- 
lege employs janitors and a variety of agents to 
perform necessary duties on behalf of the admin- 
istration; why not employ athletes if they are 
essential to the continued prosperity of the 
school? We do not recommend this but would 
infinitely prefer such a system to one in which 
the support of a winning team (frequently of 
uncertain amateurity) prohibits through cost or 
attention the maintenance of a_ college-wide 
athletic policy. 

This issue of the INTERCOLLEGIAN claims no 
finality in the contributions it endeavors to make 
to the discussion of this important issue. Student 
Associations and other college groups are en- 
couraged to consider the situation on their own 
campus, carrying forward the discussion begun, 
and only begun, here. The problem and the 
general direction of the solution are clear. But 
much detail needs to be worked out in the 
crucible of experience, college by college. 


WHERE HONOR IS DUE 


DEFENSE of the small college has come 

from an unexpected quarter. The Yale 
Alumni Weekly, commenting on the gift of $10,- 
000,000 by Edward S. Harkness for the upbuild- 
ing of the small college within Yale University, 
frankly congratulates the moderately sized col- 
lege upon its advantages which have at last been 
recognized by the “unwieldy” large universities. 
This is a favorable omen. It is good sportsman- 
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ship but it is more. It is a move in the direc- 
tion of returning to the more personal relation- 
ship between professor and student which at its 
best is education. In typical American style we 
frequently have welcomed numbers or actually 
have sought them, relying upon organization and 
a perfected educational process to distribute the 
education. The greater the number of students 
the greater the number of channels, quiz sec- 
tions, laboratory groups, instructors, graders, 
etec., required. But it has proved to be not quite 
so simple and now we find a salutary drift to- 
ward the personalizing of education, not only in 
the classroom and laboratory but in the college as 
a whole. The residential college plan at Harvard, 
the experimental college at Wisconsin, the limit- 
ing of enrolment at Cal Tech, Atlanta and a 
growing list of other institutions, all are attempts 
to build up a fellowship of experience and youth 
in a fraternal and personal quest for the enrich- 
ment of life. The college thus tends to become 
a unified community with a common spirit and a 
common ideal. Not all small colleges, unfortun- 
ately, have that spirit; at any rate, it is a practi- 
cable possibility for them. 

The great universities, of course, have a unique 
contribution to make in their distinctive field 
which will be increasingly recognized and aug- 
mented as collegiate education receives the new 
stimulus and effectiveness of this personalizing 
process which now is under weigh. 


IMPROVE THE LAW 


\/ HILE we do not believe that this month’s 
“Student Editorial” gives a final statement 
of the prohibition question, we do believe that, 
coming from a great metropolitan university in 
a city supposedly “dripping wet” in sentiment, it 
has genuine significance. As amply documented 
in the June Jntercollegian (copies in limited num- 
ber still available at fifteen cents each), the past 
ten years of liquor restriction has demonstrated 
pronounced gains in meeting this crucial social 
question. The nib of that question is not whether 
the present law is being enforced but whether 
the open availability of beverage alcohol is a 
social good or a social detriment. The answer 
emphatically from a scientific viewpoint is the 
latter. Undoubtedly the present law needs to be 
improved and that improvement must be in the 
direction of more adequate control rather than 
the opposite. 


THE “PURPOSE” 


HE Student Division of the Y. M. C. A. 
maintains with the other divisions and de- 
ypartments of the Association relations so 
‘ numerous that anything that affects the funda- 
mental thought of the general Y. M. C. A. is 
also of real concern to students. Nothing less 


than that is the probable effect of the work of 
an influential and hardworking Commission on 
Message and Purpose. Just a year ago a Com- 
mission of forty-six educators, churchmen and 
leaders in the Association Movement were ap- 
pointed by the National Council of the Y. M. C. A. 
Under the able chairmanship of President William 
J. Hutchins of Berea College an earnest and 
searching study has been made. Two largely 
attended plenary sessions have met; in addition, 
there have been sectional meetings. 

The result of this year of study is (as this 
issue appears) being presented to the National 
Council of the Y. M. C. A. at its October meetings 
in Chicago. A little later the INTERCOLLEGIAN 
will want to share with its readers some of the 
more important aspects of this report and prob- 
ably discuss the implications of it to the world- 
wide interclass fellowship which we call the 
Association Movement. 


OUR INTERNATIONAL POLICY AND ITs CosT 


7] E may be said to have made up our minds 
about an international policy. It is to look 
out on human need across all the race of men 
and, wherever possible, help to bring resources, 
both material and spiritual, to meet those needs. 
There is something momentous and dignifying in 
belonging to a Movement which holds before itself 
such a high and comprehensive goal. Wherever 
individual students have seen it, truly they have 
been possessed by it. Something objectively 
massive has taken hold upon them. They have 
been lifted out of mediocrity and their lives 
moulded and unified to a great end. Scarcely is 
there a local Association in the country which 
does not cherish the name of at least one former 
student who has subsequently honored the col- 
lege by self-dedication to the catholic vision of a 
whole world made obedient to the will of Jesus 
Christ. In spite of lapses and inadequacies 
which all will confess, the Student Association 
Movement at its best always utters this word to 
its members and through them to the colleges: 
We have a quite definite world policy; it is as 
wide as the race; it is as high as the heights of 
the Master; it calls us to give ourselves to per- 
petuate His spirit in our generation. 

By what methods and techniques this will be 
done is not so easy to say. Time there was wher 
this seemed fairly simple; men and women mus? 
go to carry the GOOD NEWS. To the everlasting 
credit of our predecessors it may be said that 
they were not disobedient to this call. We honor 
the memory of the dozen thousands who went out 
for a variety of ministry to the other needy and 
backward nations. Today the way is neither so 
simple nor so plain. Many students today must 
expect to be called to a similar vocation; but 
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other and equally costly ways must be found to 
meet a greater and a much more intricate inter- 
national situation. The new methods will surely 
include a more effective attempt to Christianize 
the innumerable contacts—all the way from 
diplomacy to sewing machines—which America 
has with the East and the South. There is a 
challenge to us to see that our mounting wealth 
is more extensively used for promoting world 
brotherhood. One place for any one of us to 
begin would seem to be in accepting the challenge 
of the National Movement that every American 
college should link itself by the giving of a cor- 
porate gift of money to some worthy project 
over-seas. It may well be hoped that every 
reader of this editorial might consider himself, 
or herself thereby commissioned to take initiative 
to this end in his own college. 


COSTLY FRIENDSHIP 


NOTHER way is that of costly friendship. 
£X This practical challenge has been brought to 
us in a letter from C. F. Andrews, that great 
friend of India, who last year spent several 
months in the United States and met many stu- 
dent groups. He urges that we keep in our 
prayers the names of three men who so largely 
now control British policy in India—the Viceroy, 
Mr. Gandhi and Mr. Benn, the Secretary of State 
for India. Writes Mr. Andrews: 


Opportunity at first [for friendly understanding] was 
mainly between the educated members of each community. 
The universities on each side should have been its foster- 
ing centres. But we have thrown it away with both 
hands, almost heedlessly, almost arrogantly. The fault 
was mainly our own. Forty years ago, thirty years ago, 
even twenty years ago, the way of friendship was still 
open. But since the war and its aftermath, at Amritsar, 
the Peace Conference and the Treaty of Sévres, the way 
has become terribly hard from the Indian side. For 
racial equality has been definitely refused at the League 
of Nations. Color prejudice is growing more and more 
imperious all over the world. 

I have just come back from America, and I know how 
this “white race” religion is beirg sedulously cultivated 
over there. Nay, I have met with it all over the world, 
and I understand as few have been able to do, how Indians 
suffer. It is here that the root of the whole trouble lies. 
It is here that a change of heart is needed. This change 
of heart has to begin in our universities themselves. With- 
out exception, those who come from India, China, Japan 
and Africa tell me that things are worse than they used 
to be, not better. Racial equality among students may be 
swept entirely away and the hard, bitter bondage of racial 
prejudice may take its place—a bitter bondage both to 
those who are the promoters of such prejudice and to 
those who are its victims. Its results are visible. The 
cup of suffering is full in every eastern country, and also 
in Africa. The volcanic upheavals that are taking place 
in South and East Africa, in Palestine, in Java, in China, 
and in India, are all signs of the same inner explosive 
forces. They are symptoms of the revolt of the east 
against the haughty dominion of the west. 

The only way back is the way of friendship. However 
hard it may have become from either side and from what- 





ever cause, the way—this straight and narrow way—must 
never be left. We must, with God’s grace helping and 
sustaining us, tread each one of us this personal way of 
friendship. . Now the hard road must be trodden, 
through penitence and purification, back to a better world 
where human brotherhood is a reality and not a sham. 
And for those who are at the universities I know no 
other way that is so full of hope and joy and peace as 
the way of friendship. 


In other words, discussion, is not enough. This 
is far too easy-going as a method to meet the 
present desperate situation. Study is a more ade- 
quate word. We should find. at least a few in 
each college who will seriously tackle the ques- 
tion of discovering the real facts in the present 
situation. They will use the best books avail- 
able; seek out the best furnished local leader; 
seize upon every visitor to the college community 
who knows at first hand any aspect of world need; 
meet regularly for hard work on a very hard 
problem. But even study is not enough. Our 
search for the realistic facts of our world must 
be supplemented by a humbleness of spirit and 
a responsiveness to human want. In the midst 
of not a few other opportunities for more casual 
interest in world affairs, there continues to be in 
each college a unique place for a Movement which, 
as Mr. Andrews suggests, is willing to tread the 
hard road of study, prayer and costly friendship. 





(Clipped from the College Press) 
PROHIBITION AND PROGRESS 


ITH the mass of available evidence pro- 

vided by the collegiate polls on student 
drinking the nation over, it appears at first 
glance that prohibition has had little or no effect 
upon modern students’ drinking habits. Ap- 
proximately eighty-five per cent of the students 
still drink. The answer to these figures lies in the 
“occasionally” and “frequently” questions in the 
same questionnaires. Eighty-five per cent of 
those who drink, drink once a fortnight or less. 

If we are to believe the tales of our collegiate 
forefathers, a drunken spree was a common Sat- 
urday night affair in “the good old days.” Liquor 
was available at every table, and it must have 
been a determined teetotaler who did not imbibe 
at least once a week. Today, even with 32,000 
speakeasies in the city, one must still go to 86th 
Street for good beer, or 44th for a dry martini. 
The increased bother in purchasing alcoholic 
beverages has discouraged many a student from 
making a habit of imbibing. 

Today, the code of college brands a man as a 
“tank” if he is seen drunk five or six times a year, 
while in father’s day, one had to be drunk every 
Saturday night if he was to keep up his bad 
reputation. 

—New York University News. 
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ECENTLY I en- 
R countered an ex- 
student (or rath- 
er an_ ex-attendant) 
of a large famous 
American university. 
He is working as a 
“checker” with a con- 
struction gang. 
Said he: “I went for 
a while to ——-—— college. I took Agricul- 
ture, but I never meant to use any of it. 
I went to play basketball. All the athletes there 
take Agriculture because it’s a pipe course.” 
The touching childlikeness of this statement 
makes it the best example I know of an un- 
examined life. 





Who's Free? 


And the theme of this article is the relation of 
intercollegiate sports, as at present conducted in 
American colleges and universities, to self-pos- 
session and self-direction. It is assumed that self- 
possession (owning your own soul) and self- 
determination (having some say in what happens 
to you) are desirable commodities. This assump- 
tion seems justified by the American dogma (cour- 
ageously maintained in the face of obvious contra- 
dictions) that we do make up our own minds 
about things. The deterministic schools of 
thought which deny men any freedom whatever 
are extreme but they are a good antidote to the 
doctrines that we are “born free” or have an “‘in- 
alienable right” to freedom. Such doctrines are 
not statements of fact but admirable expressions 
of desire and hope. No one of us is born free; 
each merely is capable of freedom. The price of 
achieving and maintaining freedom is very great 
and few there be who pay it. We are precipitated 
into life without the privilege of choosing our 
parents, our race, our nationality, the language 
we will speak, the religion or irreligion we will em- 
brace, or the mental, moral or esthetic ideals which 
will become part of us in our early helpless years. 
When a student enters high school, often when 
he enters college, his stock of ideas is largely hand- 
me-down. The most thrilling fact about college is 
the chance which it offers of growing up; that is, 
of achieving at least a degree of freedom, of self- 
possession and self-determination. The pressure 


Can You Be Yourself 
and Be an Athlete? 


By Harry Bone 


of physical and mental changes, natural to this 
period of life; the stimulus of the college environ- 
ment; the leisure due to release from responsi- 
bility for the regular work of the world—all these 
influences combine to invite the student to give 
his inherited store of ideals, desires, aims, con- 
victions, prejudices, beliefs, feelings, preferences, 
aversions, the critical once over and to begin 
building his house after his own plan. We are 
hemmed in on every side by customs, attitudes 
and scales of values so subtle that they deceive 
us as to what we really want from life and leave 
many spent with effort but unsatisfied when the 
game is over. Freedom, self-possession, and self- 
determination are attained only by learning really 
to know ourselves and the true nature of the life 
around us. 


Athletics a Symbol 


This is where athletics comes in. It is a supreme 
example of the contemporary fine spirit. It is a 
favorite, a fashion, a fact of today. It could have 
been produced only by the civilization which it 
symbolizes; both are big scale, high pressure, 
mechanized, standardized, concerned. (Problem 
for the student: Find fifty to sixty additional 
analogies.) Thus the phenomenon known as in- 
tercollegiate athletics offers the student—right on 
his own campus—a test of his powers of analysis 
and understanding. And a practical result would 
be his expressing self-determination in a matter 
which (especially if he joins the squad) involves 
an enormous proportion of his total supply of 
time and energy. 

It is not nearly so important whether or not a 
given student engage in intercollegiate sports as 
it is important whether he does the one or the 
other thoughtfully and in the light of all the care 
fully considered facts. In all honesty I should 
add—and this in spite of the pleasure I take in 
witnessing a college sport and especially football 
—that I do not believe the present system can 
stand a fair analysis. But that is beside my 
present point which is the need for each student 
to have his own earned opinion. What drives the 
athletic wheels: The money there is in it? The 
glory there is in it? The prestige with fraterni- 
ties or with the co-eds? The newspaper pub- 


(Turn to Page 46) 
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A ‘TL empest— 
in a | eapot? 


The present situation in athletics 
viewed from the perspective of a 
year after the appearance of the 





memorable Carnegie Report. 


“Mostly Con” 


CONFERENCE of Pacific Coast college ad- 
A ministrators was called last winter in San 

Francisco. Mounting dissatisfaction with 
prevailing athletic practices could no longer be 
disregarded. Was it true that the struggle for a 
winning football team was actually becoming a 
sizeable racket? Presidents and deans met in 
solemn conclave to discuss the matter pro and 
con—mostly con as it turned out. 


For, unfortunately, most of the delegates had 
not yet recovered from the psychological funk 
into which the Carnegie Report had jostled them. 
That much maligned and rather significant docu- 
ment had made but little distinction, as you may 
remember, between real first degree murder and 
mere petty larceny. Here for example, was a 
school upon whose campus the chief difference 
between professional and amateur was that the 
professional was paid by check. Because the 
teport lacked discrimination in its charges this 
institution was thrown but little more violently 
upon the defensive than was the college which, 
for the most part, had been valiantly striving to 
maintain its integrity and self-respect. And so 
the educators came, argued, and departed. With 
what result? There had been considerable fault- 
finding with the other fellow; but any charge 
against the home bailiwick had been loyally re- 
futed or explained away. Apparently not much 
had been accomplished. 

Certain optimistic commentators, however, did 
not label it a complete fiasco. The sessions made 
clear, they felt, that the college president who 
depends upon football receipts for new buildings, 
if not for current operating expenses, will lead 
no crusades against such evils as the buying of 
high-school athletes or the employing of ultra- 
professional coaches. One university president 
confidentially admitted that reforms were desir- 
able but that his hands were tied for two more 
years—football was making possible a new build- 





Underwood and Underwood. 


ing project which would not be completed until 
1932. 

Further, the conference may have prompted 
some of the delegates to face the fact that a 
major problem at present is that of the coaching 
personnel. Is it enough, they were forced to 
ponder, that a coach be able to produce a capable 
football eleven? Or should he be expected to 
meet other tests as well? Does it matter if both 
in his philosophy and practice the coach is at 
many points inimical to the true purposes of an 
educational institution? Not being an alumnus 
of the school at which he is coaching does it 
matter if he knows and cares nothing about its 
most sacred traditions? Does it matter if he 
winks when his players cheat in their examina- 
tions or when they “scalp” their complimentary 
“Big Game” tickets? Does it matter if he disre- 
gards his players’ scholastic welfare in order to 
polish up their playing technique? Does it matter 
if he keeps his sophomore players out of inter- 
collegiate competition so that they will spend an 
extra semester in college under his coaching? 
Does it matter if he actively encourages certain 
of the alumni to buy players for him? Appar- 
ently the problem of the coach could scarcely be 
dodged. 


At all events, whether or not the San Francisco 
conference was of value, there are constructive 
efforts now being made to understand and deal 
with existing problems. At the University of 
California, for example, Robert Gordon Sproul, 
who won his “Big C” as a California under- 
graduate, and who now ascends to the presidency, 
makes his position unmistakable. In his first 
presidential adddess to students he won sincere 
applause by the unequivocal directness with which 
he insisted that henceforth athletics be made 
clearly subordinate to the primary activities of the 
institution. He knows that his position has the 
support of a comfortable majority both of stu- 
dents and alumni. When all the facts are in his 
possession, whether they damn other campuses or 
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“Life” offers a simple suggestion 
to please the crowd 


his own, he may be expected to act with courage 
and intelligence. It is possible on the Pacific 
Coast that other educational leaders, especially if 
assured of student and alumni approval, will 
justify the Carnegie Report in its conclusion that 
“the man most likely to succeed in uprooting the 
evils of recruiting and subsidizing is the college 
president.” 
HARRY L. KINGMAN. 
Univ. of California. 


At the President's Door 


The Carnegie Report did not make everybody 
happy! It could not be absolutely fair, because 
it could not get all the facts from those schools 
investigated, and the investigators could visit 
only a relatively small number of the schools and 
colleges of the country. Further, leaders in 
athletics, whether faculty or coaches or students, 
did not agree unanimously on the standards of 
measurement set by the Carnegie Report, nor 
could they. There is and always will be a dif- 
ference of opinion about standards, about the 
definition of an amateur. The fact that many 
outstanding national figures in the field of ath- 
letics and several of the national organizations 
were fearfully and wonderfully non-committal as 
to the merits of the Report does not prove that no 
effect was produced by the investigation or that 
the standards were wrong or too high. The lack 
of positiveness in many quarters indicates dis- 
tressing timidity in facing facts and lends color 
to the charge of ultra-conservatives that the 
whole thing “was a tempest in a teapot” and that 
the evils and deficiencies of the present athletic 
system in no way be affected and certainly 
will not be improved by the survey. 

Nevertheless, while the Report was by no 
means perfect, it had a most stimulating effect. 
One section of the country has moved to secure 
the help of the Carnegie Foundation in carrying 








on a careful survey in all of its colleges. The 
several Conferences in Texas secured the co- 
operation of the Association of Texas Colleges in 
a thorough investigation of every college in the 
state under the leadership of the National 
Amateur Athletic Federation. Many institutions 
all over the country have undertaken a private 
but complete housecleaning as a result of the 
Report—and the end is not yet. 

One of the chief values of the Report was its 
frank and unprejudiced statement of facts in 
bringing to light concrete cases of violations 
which had been suspicious. This should give 
courage to athletic leaders of all types in facing 
facts and in meeting the issue. While there are 
those who will continue to cloud the issue and 
either conceal the facts or find excuses for viola- 
tions of fair standards of athletic ethics, many 
people have been deeply stirred and are now wide 
awake. Most notably is this true of college presi- 
dents who are the key to the situation and who 
in too many instances have been lulled to sleep. 


It is easy to point out dozens of changes in the 
past twenty-five years looking to the improvement 
of intercollegiate athletics. At the same time it 
is too much to expect ideal conditions to exist 
permanently or even to hope that new problems 
will not arise to challenge the best thought of 
those who can see merit in athletics and are will- 
ing to struggle against its evils. When one evil 
is overcome or one bad practice checked, another 
seems to crop up! There are too many athleti- 
cally ambitious youngsters who are in a receptive 
frame of mind, too many coaches who want to 
hold their positions at any cost, too many ex- 
students who place the winning of athletic con- 
tests by dear old Alma Mater above anything 
else, too many carelessly indifferent college of- 
ficials, too many financially interested local lights, 
to allow those charged with the proper conduct of 
proper athletics to relax their efforts for one 
moment. 

What every institution needs is conviction and 
courage in its president, its faculty chairman, its 
athletic director, its coaches, plus an intelligent 
interest on the part of a faculty which appre- 
ciates the true value and place of athletics in an 
educational institution—free from interference 
by controlling boards. These latter, by dictat- 
ing athletic policies, can do more to injure the 
cause of athletics in an institution than all other 
forces combined, because such interference takes 
away faculty control, the one safeguard of prop- 
erly directed athletics. 

A president whose hands are not tied can control 
the situation. If he has the right kind of a chair- 


man who is unmolested and has cooperating col- 
leagues on his committee, he need have no wor- 
ries. With a sympathetic director and manager, 
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the task is quite simple. The easiest situation, 
however, is that in which the coaching staff is 
absolutely rock-ribbed in its standards and the 
enforcement of those standards, win or lose. Such 
conditions are rare but without them there is no 
hope, hence again the injunction: eternal vigi- 
lance. 
DANIEL J. PENICK. 
University of Texas. 


“Big Business’’ Has the Game 


The statements made by the Carnegie Report 
have been denied by the college presidents whose 
institutions have been brought under the indict- 
ment. Granting these denials are honest, they 
are not based on personal investigations. Where 
there has been investigation it has been made, 
usually, by faculty members already in sympathy 
with conditions as they are. In protecting the 
present conditions the investigators are also pro- 
tecting themselves; as faculty members of athletic 
committees they would be held accountable for 
the conditions that exist. 

Many newspapers have ridiculed the Carnegie 
Report, the sports editor of a metropolitan daily 
referred to the editors as “bewhiskered Scotch- 
men.” Thus they use a potent means of keeping 
the public lined up on the side of the status quo. 

jut neither denials by college presidents nor 
ridicule by the press alter facts. The facts are 
that college sports have entered the realm of 
“big business” with money as the dominant 
factor. In football, the “gate,” and not the game, 
is the main issue. Teams that do not win draw 
a poor gate. Therefore, win at any cost! 

The cost is this—in the large universities on the 
Pacific Coast at least—players are subsidized by 
various means. This statement is not a second- 
handed one, for my own players have been bought 
off. High school athletes have written me ask- 
ing what Tech would bid for their services. All 
the Report says is true, and more. 

What is the remedy? First, have the college 
or university take over the handling of all money 
taken in and going out—even to the last expendi- 
ture for a shoe string. This would tie the hands 
of the graduate manager and others involved. In 
this case the institution could be held responsible. 
But who would be responsible then for the 
financing of the stadia? Second, college entrance 
examinations would eliminate athletes who are 
not students and who are financed by alumni. 
But what then can be done about institutions 
which introduce special courses, calling them 
physical education courses, for athletes who are 
unfitted to take regular courses? 

The colleges are up against a “big business” 
proposition and are afraid to face it. Athletics 
in colleges should be conducted primarily for the 
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The Autumn of °79 
From an old engraving in Harper's Weekly 
fun of the game and not solely for the prestige of 
winning and the consequent swollen gate receipts. 

The remedy is for college presidents to have 
backbone enough to fill a job they are paid to fill. 
But as long as their institution prospers, the easy 
way is to deny. So long as the public will pay 
in hard cash, present conditions must be good, for 
nothing succeeds like success. 

The athlete who allows himself to be bought is 
the sufferer and does not know it. What is being 
done is sub-rosa and contrary to Conference 
agreements. The price of big “gates” and win- 
ning is the character of the player. Thus, in final 
results, the issue becomes a moral one. 

CoAcH “Fox” W. L. STANTON. 

Cal Tech. 


More Athletics! 


T should be the aim of every college to create 

the interests and to establish the habits of 
thinking and conduct that are necessary to meet 
successfully the problems of daily life. These 
problems are vocational, social, moral, domestic, 
and recreational. Although social and recrea- 
tional training are given primarily in connection 
with extra-curricular activities, such training 
should be an integral part of the general system 
of education. Further, it should be administered 
with care and foresight. The social and athletic 
activities of the students should constantly be 
subjected to critical evaluation as preparatory to 
after-college life. 

It is clear that every member of society should 
have athletic interests and sufficient athletic 
competence to sustain such interests. Not only 
does competitive exercise have a physical-health 
value, it serves also an important psychological 
function in correcting vocational staleness and in 
softening the emotional stresses incident to every 
human life. It is for these reasons that it is a 
primary function of the college to cultivate and 
sustain athletic interests. 

It is very frequently suggested that athletics 
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are over-emphasized. This does not seem likely. 
Rather, the wrong types of athletics are given an 
improper emphasis. For instance, football and 
baseball are not at all suitable to meet the 
physiological and psychological needs of the 
ordinary business or professional man. For one 
thing, the number of players required for games 
of the sort is in excess of the number ordinarily 
available. In tennis and golf, on the other hand, 
two men may compete and without the necessity 
of elaborate conditioning. 

As with the courses in the curriculum, college 
athletics are bound by a traditionalism and most 
of the available funds of an institution diverted 
from tennis courts and golf courses to the 
“major,” though less valuable, sports. When it 
is understood that the aim of every phase of col- 
lege life should be preparation for later years, a 
modified sort of athletic program immediately 
suggests itself. 

While it does not seem necessary to destroy the 
fine spectacles of the football season, it is reason- 
able to reduce somewhat the expenses incidental 
to over-elaborate equipment and numerous 
coaches. This could be done without reducing the 
income derived from the autumn games. Turn- 
ing the excess funds to the promotion of other 
forms of athletics would largely correct the exist- 
ing situation. 

ENGLISH BAGBY. 

Univ. of North Carolina. 


Lifetime Sports 


66 IFETIME SPORTS” for girls is the aim of 
a. a new athletic policy at the University of 
Denver. The emphasis in physical train- 
ing is being transferred from group or team play 
to sports in which a girl may indulge with one or 
two friends or even alone. As a result less atten- 
tion is given to soccer and basketball—although 
these are still played—and more to golf, tennis, 
skiing, archery, swimming, and “individual” 
sports. 
“We've heard a great deal in recent years about 
the advantages of team play but nobody has men- 
tioned the difficulty of organizing a team,” says 


Miss Rilling, director of women’s athletics at 
Denver. The average healthy college girl goes 
in for basketball or soccer with enthusiasm and 
enjoys it for just four years. Then when she 
leaves the campus she discovers that she can’t 
find a girl’s soccer team on every corner. She 
has no opportunity to continue the sport which 
she most enjoys and for which she is specially 
trained. She often neglects wholesome outdoor 
exercise altogether.” 

The remedy, the University of Denver believes, 
is to train the girls not only in mass play but in 
the sports which grown-ups throughout America 
have found enjoyable. Because of Denver’s 
proximity to the Rocky Mountains and their world 
famous ski courses, special emphasis is being 
placed on skiing. This hardy outdoor sport also 
has the advantage of filling in at a time when 
weather conditions make most outdoor sports im- 
possible. An indoor winter sport is swimming. 


Personal instruction in golf and tennis also has 
been arranged, and each autumn tournaments will 


be played off. One will be open to college girls: 


only and the other will be competitions between 
students and faculty members. 


One sport to be given particular attention under 
the “lifetime athletics” policy is archery. Twice 
a day a number of amateur Robin Hoods meet on 
the athletic field to practice marksmanship. 
“Archery is perhaps the ideal individual sport, 
because it doesn’t require even a single partner,” 
says Miss Rilling. ‘Many of the girls get so in- 
tent on improving their aim that they practice 
for hours alone, and while the exercise is light it 
is wholesome and worth encouraging.” 


“The results of this policy will of course not be 
apparent for several years,” says Miss Rilling. 
“But if we find that girls graduating from the 
university continue to be enthusiastic golfers, 
swimmers or tennis players after they leave 
school we will feel we have made a permanent 
contribution to their health and happiness.” 


SAM JACKSON 


in The Christian Student. 
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Leaven 


-A Vignette to Some Sober Reflection on 
College Athletics 


By William E. Kroll 


tANDON REEDER had been fortunate in 
B his choice of parents. They had endowed 

him with a superbly sound body and they 
had not failed to inculcate in him the value of a 
sound mind as well. They had reared him in a 
small mining city where life still held enough of 
its primitive, pioneering spirit to compel its 
members to learn something almost daily of the 
fine art of give-and-take; but which was close 
enough to the solitude of unspoiled woods and to 
the farm to have given him a deep appreciation 
of the beauty and simplicity of nature, an appre- 
ciation which mirrored in his own personality a 
corresponding poise. Then too, his parents, by 
their wholesome example, had further tempered 
his life with the virtue of genuine humility. So 
that, long before he came to college—back there 
in those hero-worshipping high-school days 
(where he himself was so much the hero)—he 
had learned to receive the applause of his fellows 
without letting it go to his head. 

And yet, Bran Reeder was—well, he was just 
human. For, though his outward being seldom 
really betrayed the fact, secretly he thrived upon 
the profusion of honor which had been his. And 
most of all, now, in his sophomore year, he was 
basking gloriously in the fact that with the close 
of the baseball season he had just achieved his 
third major-sport letter at Sewickley. . 

It was in this mood, then, touching at least the 
borders of elation, that he had come to Forest 

tidge, where, for ten glorious June days, he was 
to share for the first time in a large intercol- 
legiate conference on Religion and Life. And it 
was here too that I had come once more, as I 
had so many times since my own college days; 
and where, just as often, I had seen, not only 
mountain and lake, but Youth—‘“touch the sky.” 


ATELY I had come to see something even 

more in Reeder than a personal interest. It 
was that, to me, this unspoiled, naive youth some- 
how symbolized the whole athletic scheme of 
things at Sewickley; and that Sewickley was only 
typical of the system of intercollegiate athletics 
existing across the country. For seven years I 
had sat on the Board of Athletic Control back 
at college. I had seen in that time, and in small 
measure I had helped along, the passing of that 
older regime when colleges openly “bought” their 
players in a manner that assured these athletes a 
safe journey through four years of college life, 





financially and scholastically as well. I had re- 
joiced to see those times go, and was proud now 
that not only my own college but others increas- 
ingly were pursuing the finer policy of building 
their teams instead of buying them, and of try- 
ing to keep the scholastic standing of their 
players up to an average level, at the least. 

For the past year, however, I had been 
haunted by the notion that there was something 
even more fundamental than this now-outgrown 
policy of buying teams, that sorely needed re- 
vision. I had come to question the established 
practice which gave to comparatively a few stu- 
dents the invaluable benefits of athletics but 
which sent all the rest of them to the stands to 
play the game wrapped softly in heavy coats; to 
ask whether it was not giving them a false sense 
of the real values of life by the enormous em- 
phasis upon the making of winning teams. 

And now, here was Bran Reeder, so lovable, so 
genuine, so capable of achievement in realms 
other than the athletic field; yet who, in most 
respects, had allowed these other talents of his 
for three full years, to go undeveloped. He could 
write—and well. I had been amazed once or 
twice in my classroom at the discovery of what 
seemed a touch of genius in his writing; some- 
thing which, if given training and discipline 
might well gain for him some day not merely a 
livelihood but a powerful influence in the world. 


But he had been compelled to neglect any such 
practice. He had had to lay his gift upon a shelf; 
because there were only twenty-four hours in 
each day, and the few of these that were left 
over, after the demands of the field and the class- 
room were met, were imperatively given to keep- 
ing up to the grade. 

And, one need not look far to see how many 
others, like this one boy, there were in our own 
and other colleges about whom the very same 
things might well be said; boys who were spend- 
ing these four strategic years of preparation for 
life, “majoring” in athletics to the almost total 
neglect of cultivating other qualities which they 
possessed. And I wondered—whether college 
athletics, as we were practicing them at Sewick- 
ley, were worth the price. 


HE days at Forest Ridge passed swiftly. — I 
saw Bran often throughout the conference; 
but I did not talk with him alone. 


As capable 
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and compelling men spoke from the assembly 
platform, opening up the depths and the impli- 
cations of such life problems as war; race preju- 
dice; industrial difficulties, and the like; and as, 
every evening, these were related to the life and 
teachings of Jesus—I could not but believe that 
the receptive, sensitive spirit of Bran Reeder was 
a fertile soil for such seeds to take root. 

The last evening of the conference I was com- 
ing away from an interview down at the lake 
which had taken me far past the time for “lights 
out” in the cottages up above. In the seclusion 
of a little outdoor amphitheater under some pines, 
sat Bran, looking out into the path of a late- 
rising moon on the lake. I dropped to the seat 
beside him. 

“Well, Professor,” said he, after a moment, “TI 
guess you’d like to know what I think of your 


conference..... I think it’s all been very worth 
while .... But the things these men have been 
talking about all seem so remote to anyone still 
in college ..... What do they expect us to do 
about these problems which the world out there 
is up against..... We haven’t any Negroes on 


the campus, except the few working in fraternity 
houses and around town. And all this other stuff 


about war and the R. O. T. C..... ¢ About the 
machine making men into machines themselves 
and putting them out of jobs..... It’s all true 


[ suppose .... but what can we do about it? It 
seems to me a conference like this ought to be 
only for fellows who have just graduated and are 
heading for their jobs..... Yes, I see the purpose 
behind the program here. It’s to make us aware 
that there is a world outside to which we’re going 
soon, and they want to make us dissatisfied with 
it when we get there. That’s fine—if we don’t 
forget it meantime! But, so far, except for the 
references to the fraternity system and the 
modern emphasis on athletics—neither of which 
is any great problem at Sewickley—I haven’t been 
able to see any connection between this confer- 
ence and my last two years at college still to come. 
But, perhaps I’ve missed something. Have I?” 

“Don’t be too hard on the speakers, Bran. They 
are up against these problems themselves. And 
most of all, they are baffled by the very same task 
of knowing what they can do about it all. That’s 


a real task these days, because society has become 
so complex and so interwoven that nobody seems 
to feel any particular responsibility for it. And 
what these men have wanted to do with us here 
has been to arouse us from our indifference. 

“You see, you’ve already said yourself the very 
thing this conference has been aiming at. People 
today, not so much because they want to but 
because they are forced to it by the very fact 
that this world of ours has got so big and so com- 
plicated—have slipped into a philosophy of life 
which says, ‘What’s it to me? What can 7 do 
about it?’ With the result that nobody seems to 
be concerned about trying to solve any of the 
world’s problems. 

“Take one particular field of it all, which zs to 
be found on our own campus; take the way our 
athletics are organized.” And then I shared 
with him some of the things that had been grip- 
ping my mind for the past year. “Don’t you see 
how we at college have done the same thing about 
athletics that the world of men at large has done 
in other fields? We've taken it all for granted. 
We admit that there are better ways of conduct- 
ing athletics; that it’s all too much a commercial 
matter, and so on. But we’ve simply said, ‘Well, 
what can we do about it?’ in a manner that pre- 
vents us from even trying to do something 
about it.” 

“You mean,” said Bran, “that if some of us 
really wanted to change athletics at Sewickley we 
could change them?... even though almost every- 
body else on the campus and among the alumni is 
satisfied with them as they now are?” 

“T mean that primarily it is indifference, pure 
and undefiled, which we of today have got to 
fight against more than anything else, whether at 
Sewickley or beyond its walls; that we're all 
caught in its drift and that the only way to end 
it is to start where we are, any of us, and to upset 
this indifference, because it’s all of the same 
piece.” 

We talked much longer, and often we sat say- 
ing nothing at all. Finally, long after the moon 
had slipped over our heads and far behind us, 
there appeared in the sky over that part of the 
lake from which the moon had first come, the 
faint touches of the light that men call Dawn. 
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Amos of Tekoa 


The first of a series of timeless ‘‘lives”’ 


By Thomas Wesley Graham 


T may seem a far cry from Palestine in the 
| eighth century before Christ to the United 

States in 1930. But history has a habit of 
bringing the distant near. Persistently it repeats 
itself and causes the voices of ancient prophets 
to sound strangely familiar to modern ears. 
Amos, whom one describes as “One of the most 
wonderful appearances in the history of the 
human spirit,” debating in the market places of 
Bethel, might well be a preacher on Broadway. 

For two generations before Amos began to 
preach the Hebrew people had been enjoying in- 
creasing prosperity. The narrow highways of a 
world’s trade crossed their land. They took their 
toll from a growing commerce. Men whose great 
grandfathers had been nomadic shepherds in a 
desert, whose fathers had wrested a scant liveli- 
hood from a reluctant land, were finding in bar- 
ter and exchange a quick wealth, whose possibili- 
ties thrilled the imagination, awakened the cruel- 
ties of greed, dried the springs of brotherhood 
and “sold the needy for a pair of shoes.” Houses 
of sun-baked brick gave place to dwellings of 
stone. They in turn made way for palaces of 
marble. Cities became impressive as buildings 
multiplied and the housing of business, religion 
and the ruling classes increased in magnificence 
and splendor. More and more people gathered 
into the cities to enjoy the richness of the cities’ 
life. For the first time in the history of Pales- 
tine, a majority of the population was urban. 

The prosperity of the city bred a complete 
optimism. Men came to believe that an order 
of society which had produced and was producing 
such material benefits must be ordained of God. 
It seemed evident to them that the eternal was 
supporting the ways of the “strong” and blessing 
their getting “things.” “The strong” were sup- 
porting the eternal in more and more elaborate 
services of worship conducted in richly orna- 
mented shrines. 

If one did not look too closely at life he could 
believe that all was well with the world. But if he 
looked closely, he found that prosperity was 
spotted. Three blocks from Fifth Avenue was 
Second Avenue. The people on Second Avenue 
heard of rich feasts, but satisfied their hunger 
with crusts. They saw richly dressed folk, and 
pawned their own simple garments for bread. 


They witnessed lav- 
ish display, but 
shared only poverty. 
They sold in a buy- 
er’s market and 
bought in a sell- 


er’s. They found 
the law courts more 
concerned with 


property than with 
human life, and 
their priests con- 
cerned with cere- 








mony rather than 

human needs. Had 

they dared, they AMOS 

would have raised , Loe 


their voices in ques- 

tion or in protest. But they did not dare, for to 
question was to be unpatriotic, and irreligious, 
and the life of the questioner was not safe. 


It was Amos, the sheep-herder from the edge 
of the desert, who challenged the easy optimism 
of the thriving market-place; challenged it to 
show how a prosperity could last that grew upon 
a callous indifference for the less fortunate; chal- 
lenged it to show how a civilization that denied 
an even-handed justice could endure; challenged 
it to show how a religion without morality could 
adequately represent Jehovah; challenged it to 
prove that a patriotism which demanded unthink- 
ing loyalty could long sustain a nation; challenged 
it to see, in the decay and destruction of other 
nations the inevitable doom of Israel; challenged 
it in words that have checked the light-hearted 
acceptance of things as they are clear across the 
world for twenty-eight centuries; challenged it in 
the rough and ready speech of an “unlearned and 
unlettered man,” but with an authority that has 
grown greater with time. 

The authority of Amos was born in the desert. 
Tekoa was a hillside hamlet twelve miles south- 
east of Jerusalem. South, west and north, rough 
limestone hills hemmed it in. Eastward the land 
fell away from it in swift descent four thousand 
feet to the Dead Sea. Between Tekoa and the 
sea lay a dreary waste, deep-cut by ravines, y. 
touched only here and there with the green of 
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grass and sycamore trees, sparse food for sheep 
and man. At noon-day a burning sun drives all 
life upon this waste to cover. At night, through 
the untroubled atmosphere of the desert, the moon 
and stars shine in a near glory that makes the 
heavens a mere hand-breadth from the earth. 
Not much life moves across this waste, but every- 
thing which does, demands the attention of him 
who lives upon it. Every action is a cause for 
marking and reflecting. The desert man must 
know what lies behind the phenomenon he sees. 
No fact of life can escape the keen notice of the 
desert man whose very life depends upon his 
seeing. No fact is in itself enough. The desert 
man must know what lies behind it. “Do two 
walk together unless they be agreed?” “Does a 
young lion roar unless he have taken his prey?” 

The authority of Amos was born of his poverty. 
All his life was lived close to the existence line. He 
was a keeper of a poor grade of deformed sheep. 
He was compelled to hasten the ripening of the 
water sycamore fig, that he might have food. 
“Things” did not come between him and reality. 
He learned that life did not consist in the abun- 
dance of its possession, but in its clear-sighted- 
ness, its honest judgment, its willingness to look 
beneath the surface, its concern for men, its un- 
failing faith in the justice of the universe and its 
fearless testing of all life by the righteousness of 
God. Because his material state in the world was 
small, he saw some things with clearer eyes. 

Jerusalem helped. Twelve miles to the north 
of his home its towers stood out against the sky. 
There was history. For hundreds of years men 
had lived about Mount Zion. There, out of the 
eternal elements of the human spirit, had grown 
forms of society, codes of law, institutions, 
organized religion. The most impressive of the 
city’s towers were about the temple, man’s testi- 
mony to history’s judgment, that the spiritual is 
supreme. This sense of the spiritual helped to 
put life in truer perspective. 

Poverty, the desert and the temple, but also the 
market-place. Once a year Amos journeyed to 
Bethel to sell the wool from his sheep. There the 
wider world pressed on him. Traders from 
plague-stricken Egypt, Phoenicians, telling ugly 
stories of their slave trade, mingling with travel- 
ers from Damascus, gave him a sense of a larger 
world, a vaster stage, on which immorality, 
cruelty, selfishness, injustice, and ceremonious 
irreligion, were playing a tragedy of doom. 


Out of this Amos brought his message. Not by 
its material prosperity, but by its morals, is a 
civilization judged. Not in form, but in essence, 
is justice proved. Not in ceremonies, but in spirit 
is religion tested. Not in its possessions, but in 
its self-denials, is the measure of a_people’s 


strength. Not in its care for the strong and 
powerful, but its concern for the weak and the 
innocent, is a government sustained. These are 
the tests by which a nation stands or falls. The 
nation which fails before these standards, God 
will not hesitate to discipline or destroy. The life 
of no people is too great a price to pay for justice. 
God does not depend on any single people “to 
conserve the real results of the past.” 


Amos’ message was not agreeable doctrine in 
Bethel. The organized church and the self-satis- 
fied state combined to silence him. They drove 
him out of the land and Israel saw him no more. 
But history vindicated him in Israel’s fall and 
proved his claims on a wider stage than any of 
which he ever dreamt. Justice or doom, concern 
for the poor, or discipline and decay. In America, 
will history repeat itself? 


CAN YOU BE YOURSELF AND BE AN 
ATHLETE? 


(From Page 38) 


licity? The joy of herding together in big 
crowds? The dramatization of school loyalty— 
“college spirit”? The toughening of sinew and 
moral fibre? The lure of physical effort and quick 
thinking? Or what? Is it sound economically, 
educationally, hygienically ? 

Since I have taken on the whole a rather critical 
attitude let me suggest my alternative (though it 
must be done briefly and dogmatically). I be- 
lieve that almost all of the sound educational, 
moral and hygienic values which inhere (much 
alloyed) in the present system would be con- 
served by the direction of the energies of under- 
graduates to less highly competitive and profes- 
sionalized athletic activities, engaged in less ex- 
pertly, perhaps, by much greater numbers, and 
more casually, chiefly for the fun of it. Tennis, 
cricket, skating, hiking, swimming and intramural 
“serape-up” games of baseball and football come 
to mind as examples. - 


As a means of serving the plea I have made for 
an unprejudiced understanding of what is really 
going on behind the scenes I wish the preface of 
the Carnegie Report' had been printed as a sepa- 
rate pamphlet. However, interested students will 
not be prevented by the size of the booklet from 
reading at last those eighteen fascinating pages 
by Henry S. Pritchett. They will be rewarded by 
illumination which will greatly enlarge the degree 
of their self-determination. 


‘The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, New York City. 
Bulletin No. 23, 1929. 
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The Collegiate 


‘Green Pastures 


By Rollin H. Walker 


NE is almost frightened at the thought of 

the possibilities of a group of entering 

students in an American university, and 

still more frightened when he realizes how easily 

those enormous possibilities may be thwarted by 

malpractice on the part of teachers and fellow 

students, or by some failure of the man himself 
to meet the conditions of high efficiency. 

Let me first mention a danger which you will 
face from your fellow students. You are sure to 
meet some of them who will attempt to stand- 
ardize you. If you have come to college with the 
mechanism of a Rolls Royce, there will be older 
students who, themselves having a model T-Ford 
mind, will conclude that all your Rolls Royce 
peculiarities are freaks that need to be taken out 
of you, and they will begin the melancholy pro- 
cess of changing a Rolls Royce into a Ford. They 
will never make a good Ford of you, but again 
and again I have seen them spoil a Rolls Royce. 

Some of you come from homes of greater re- 
finement and culture than obtains in the homes 
of some of the older student leaders into whose 
hands you will fall. And I urge you to summon 
all the strength that is within you to resist their 
efforts to make you take the goose step of the 
group. 


Discovery Through Experimentation 


Another danger is that you will be unwilling 
to try many patient and thorough-going experi- 
ments in order to find out your greatest capacities 
and your deepest interests. 

When you go to have your eyes tested, the 
oculist puts a big frame on your nose and brings 
out a tray of lenses. He tries lens No. 1 and 
asks, “How do things look?” “Cloudy,” say you. 
He tries another and still you say, “Cloudy.” Per- 
haps he will try nineteen experiments before you 
can say, ““Now I see clearly.” 

And so it is in discovering your interests and 
special aptitudes. The college gives you various 
required courses, and asks you how things look. 
Sometimes many of these lenses must be tried 
before the student finds himself. I recall a young 
man, a charming fellow who never got down to 
anything until he met a certain professor of 
economics. Suddenly, then he found what he 


was interested 
in — now that 
studentisa 
professor of 
economics with 
a national rep- 
utation in his 
specialty. It 
was necessary 
to try a good 
many lenses 
before he 
found one that 
opened up a 
new world. 

Another 
great danger 
will be an un- 
willingness on 
your part to 
believe w hat 
all learned and 
masterful minds will tell you, namely, that a 
great many courses which seem to have no rela- 
tion to your main interest in life will in the end 
prove themselves indispensable for the realization 
of your ambitions. And to this point I propose 
to devote the remainder of this address.' 


The Linguistic Key 


One of the hardest impositions in the eyes of 
many students is the required language course. 
Language, however, not only is a subject interest- 
ing in itself, but it furnishes the key to all knowl- 
edge. The man who belittles language study does 
not compliment his largeness of view. Americans 
are backward in this respect. The average college 
student in Europe not only can read, but speak one 
or two languages besides his own. Some of you 
may want to become Doctors of Philosophy, and 
before you are allowed even to begin your thesis 
you must have a working knowledge of at least 
two modern languages. 

Most people never pull out four-fifths of the 
stops of this majestic organ of English speech. 
You know it is one thing to find a word, and 
quite another thing to find the word. To gaina 


1 An address to freshmen at Ohio Wesleyan University. 
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mastery of English style requires the same kind 
of patient, fastidious practice that is required to 
master the violin or any other difficult instru- 
ment. The man who uses sporting-page slang in 
ordinary intercourse will have difficulty, when 
on occasion, he tries to make a speech in stately, 
beautiful English—he will limp like a man walk- 
ing on a wooden leg. Great writers use in their 
letters and conversation the same kind of English 
they use in their books. A man’s intellectual life 
must be all of one piece. 

I was entertained at tea, once, by a group of 
undergraduates in Worcester College, Oxford. 
As they chatted about Kipling I listened to their 
very interesting and beautifully expressed dis- 
cussion and said to myself, “If a stenographic 
transcript could be made of this conversation 
quite possibly the manuscript could be sold to an 
American magazine.” What a contrast that in- 
cident presents to some American college groups 
where refined English is sneered at as pedantry! 

And I may add that, for my part, I would 
oppose the graduation of any student who had 
not added to his command of correct English a 
habit of clear and distinct articulation. Slovenly 
speech is to my mind a worse fault even than poor 
spelling. 


Through the Eyes of Genius 


This ideal of golden speech recalls the neces- 
sity of familiarity with the great literature which 
is its chief source. Familiarize yourself with 
those immortal writings which may be read over 
and over again, and which become ever more in- 
teresting, delightful, and suggestive. It is a 
wonderful thing to have plowed through Shakes- 
peare or Tennyson or Browning, and to have 
cleared the underbrush so that their works can 
be read easily, delightfully, as one plays a well 
learned tune upon the piano. 

The great New Testament Greek scholar of 
Glasgow, James Denney, once said to a friend 
that, should the major tragedies of Shakespeare 
be destroyed, he believed he could reproduce them 
all from memory. Suppose such a man were to 
arrive at a little railroad junction and learn that 
the train was an hour and a half late. While his 
fellow passengers groaned at the boredom of 
being kept in a deserted place without picture 
shows or other amusements, he could sit down 
and close his eyes, and the prologue would 
announce the play, and scene after scene would 
come on, and when the whistle blew for the 
train he would be almost sorry to be interrupted, 
for the drama that he was attending was not yet 
completed. Blessed is the man whose mind is 
full of great literature with which he may fill 
every unoccupied pause in life! 

Great literature is life seen through the eyes 
of genius. Sometimes, as in the case of Dickens, 


it is squalid and wretched life, but the genius 
sees in it romance and pathos and glorious as- 
pirations. Literature helps us to see the poetry 
of the commonplace. A Lowell looking at a 
dandelion, exclaims, 


Dear common flower that grow’st beside the 
way, 
Fringing the dusty road with harmless gold! 


After we have read that great poem a dandelion 
is never the same to us. And so it is with other 
common things of life. 


Enrich Yourself 


Then you must learn history. History enables 
you to utilize for the present the experience of 
the past. History makes interesting what other- 
wise would be stupid. I happen to own a piece 
of pottery that I picked up on the site of ancient 
Jericho. Said the archaeologist who was with me, 
“That piece is plainly of the Canaanitish period.” 
That is to say, it was there when Joshua came 
up to take the land of Canaan. When I knew 
that, all at once this piece of pottery took on a 
romantic interest. And one day a friend, picking 
up an edition of the King James Version printed 
in 1611, remarked, “When this was being printed 
Shakespeare was writing The Tempest!” It is 
great to be able to surround objects with associ- 
ations such as those. 

And then of course you will need to study 
science, which puts you in touch with the physi- 
cal universe. How it enriches life to gain the 
scientist’s habit of close observation! On a gray 
February day I took a walk with a zoologist. 
I doubt if I would have noticed a single bird on 
that walk, but before we were back my friend 
had identified, with the aid of his field glass, 
thirteen different kinds. 

Science can put into your hand the key of 
future progress in knowledge; further, a scien- 
tific training is an education in telling the exact 
truth, and demanding all the facts before judg- 
ment is passed. In this it is akin to Christian 
charity. 


Build Steeples 


But some one says, “Why can’t I study science 
only? I don’t care about Tennyson and Brown- 
ing. I’m going to be a doctor; you can’t pre- 
scribe Browning or put Tennyson into a pill. Let 
me give myself to things that will be of some 
use.” 

This represents a common attitude. Students 
want to build their steeples on the ground; but 
a steeple built on the ground is not an impressive 
piece of architecture. 

Strangely enough, you will find that all other 
subjects are related to the one you are most in- 
terested in, if only you will go deeply into them. 

(Turn to Page 52) 
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The Bookshelf 


THE GIANT OF THE WESTERN WORLD. By 
Francis P. Miller and Helen D. Hill. Morrow 
$3.00. 


The chairman of the World’s Student Christian 
Federation and his wife have put their time, in 
the vantage point of Geneva (Switzerland) where 
they have been residing for the past three years, 
to very good use by studying the political, 
economic and cultural forces and tensions at work 
in the north Atlantic world. The result of their 
observations is a brilliantly written book on the 
most timely of all topics, the effect of America’s 
growing power upon the culture and the life of 
European nations. It is a book which could have 
been written only by sensitive Americans resid- 
ing in Europe, alive to all the reactions which 
American economic and cuitural penetration is 
causing in European circles and, at the same time, 
intimately acquainted with the source of the 
strange energy with which Europe is trying to 
grapple. 

The book will become indispensable to all who 
are trying to understand America’s position in the 
post-war world and who are anxious about the 
perils and possibilites of her awkward strength. 
It describes the economic penetration of America 
in England and on the Continent, through in- 
creasing loans, sales and ownership of productive 
properties. It lets us see the strategies of 
Europeans to checkmate American expansion and 
to profit by American methods. Among its most 
interesting and valuable chapters are those deal- 
ing with the psychological reactions of envy, 
fear, admiration and hatred with which Euro- 
peans view the course of American empire. The 
literature about America is having a rapid growth 
in Europe and the sentiments expressed in it run 
the gamut from naive admiration to hysterical 
depreciation. 

The peril of the situation created by the com- 
bination of America’s economic penetration of 
Europe and her effort at political isolation is best 
described in the author’s own words: “The para- 
dox of the situation is that America is at one and 
the same time proclaiming her championship of 
peace and releasing the forces which make for 
war. Our verbal victories in the interest of peace 
may actually increase the possibility of armed 
conflict by blinding us to the realities of the 
present situation. It seldom occurs to us that 
we are citizens of the only state that can afford 
to be pacific. No one is threatening us. No one 
will ever invade us. Our immense power gives 
us absolute security. It is we who are creating 
insecurity for the rest of the world. ‘It is we who 


are on the offensive. It is we who are invading 
the markets of our neighbors. And when we ask 
them to sign a treaty to renounce war as an instru- 
ment of national policy we are asking them to 
make far greater sacrifices than our adherence to 
such a treaty represents for us.” The fact that 
only an infinitesimal portion of the American 
electorate can possibly understand the logic of 
these words makes it rather difficult to hope 
against hope that America will not become the 
chief threat to the world’s peace. This brilliant 
book addresses itself, in other words, to the most 
urgent and the most desperate problem which con- 
fronts western civilization. 

It may not be irrelevant to suggest in con- 
clusion that the rapid rise of a giant in the east, 
Soviet Russia, may possibly aggravate some of 
the problems so ably treated in this book and it 
may also reduce some of them to comparative 
insignificance beside the new and larger problems 
created by this new thrust of force into the not 
too stable equilibrium of the economic and politi- 
cal forces of the western world. It will require 
more social and political intelligence than now 
seems available to guide the destiny of western 
civilization through all these old and new com- 
plexities into permanent peace. 

REINHOLD NIEBUHR. 


HUMANITY UPROOTED. By Maurice Hindus. 
Jonathan Cape & Harrison Smith, $3.50. 
Only a valuable book could receive the acclaim 

of such reviewers as John Dewey, Havelock Ellis, 

H. G. Wells and Harry Emerson Fosdick—each 

of whom commend Humanity Uprooted in words 

that make quite unnecessary any further reviews 
of a general kind. 

But a special word may be said to students, to 
whom this book affords good reading. Students 
have as much right, and as much need, as have 
other educated citizens to know the facts of this 
political-economic-social experiment of gigantic 
proportions. Like thousands of other men and 
women, they will be charmed and informed by the 
interesting—almost exciting—account of how 
Russia regards her institutions—religion, prop- 
erty, family, the state—and how she is remolding 
them. The distinction between types of people 
—peasant, proletarian, communist, revolutionary, 
intelligentsia—is clearly explained. The point at 
which the Soviets’ policies become an _ inter- 
national concern is sanely set forth; however, this 
is a matter of the author’s opinion rather than 
an account of observation. 

But more important and interesting than all 
these points for students who are thinking in 
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terms of building a better social order, is the 
opportunity that a thoughtful reading of this vol- 
ume gives for a detached evaluation of the pro- 
cesses, methods, institutions and purposes which 
go into building a society. The account, for in- 
stance of the collapse of organized religion and the 
reasons for unrelenting enmity makes one search 
the depths of one’s own religious conviction and 
experience to see if they are genuine and fruitful. 
The revolutionary attitude toward private prop- 
erty is equally challenging to members of a civili- 
zation in which individual ownership is a corner- 
stone. 

Hindus does not minimize the danger involved 
in the threat of actively promoted world revolu- 
tion; he sees the Communist becoming more 
canny and hence more socially dangerous. 
Capitalist nations at war (inevitable because of 
their economic competition) offer the best oc- 
casion for spreading revolution. “Wars,” says the 
Communist, “are as natural to capitalist society 
as storms to the ocean or plagues to regions in- 
fested with swamps.” 

The whole book is worth, not merely reading, 
but studying. 

E. B. SHULTZ. 


VENTURES IN BELIEF. Edited by Henry P. 

VanDusen. Scribner’s Sons. $2.00. 

There has been a long-standing need for a brief 
and clear statement of what liberal Christians 
believe. Despite our simulated contempt for 
theology, the confusion both in the colleges and 
churches regarding the simplest Christian con- 
cepts has made us long for some manual which 
could form the basis for a reconstruction of the 
faith which to many people is but a heap of ruins. 

Toward the meeting of this need Ventures tn 
Belief makes a considerable contribution. Here, 
in simple and direct terms, is a framework for 
the new theology. Whatever may be lacking in 
unity is made up by the freshness of a variety of 
approaches. The twelve contributors are among 
the best available. Dr. Fosdick writes on The 
Church; Dr. Coffin on Jesus; Kirby Page on 
Society; Rufus Jones on Prayer; Leslie Blanchard 
on The Spirit; Professor Wieman on The World; 
the introductory chapter is by Reinhold Niebuhr; 
the conclusion, on Resources, is by Henry P. 
VanDusen. Especially stimulating are the essays 
by Bishop McConnell on God, Richard Roberts on 
The Cross, David Porter on Immortality, and 
Angus Dun on Man. One of Professor Dun’s sen- 
tences: “There is no meaning in calling anyone 
a ‘son’ when there is no such thing as a father, 
and there is little meaning in calling one another 
brothers when there is no family setting.” 

The book should be helpful in a number of 
ways. Surely it will help many Christians, both 


young and old, to bring some order out of the 
confusion of their beliefs. To many groups 
studying and discussing religion it will serve as 
a valuable guide. Those who wonder, either 
arrogantly or wistfully, whether the Christian 
message has vitality today should find here evi- 
dence of the oft-demonstrated ability of the 
religion of Jesus to speak to men in every age. 
It is the right break at the right time. 


PHILLIPS P. ELLIOTT. 


ECONOMICS AND ETHICS: A STUDY IN SO- 
CIAL VALUES. By J. A. Hobson. D. C. 
Heath & Co. $4. 


Mr. Hobson attempts to discover what goals our 
economic institutions ought to serve and then sets 
up the ethical standards by which he would judge 
them. The second part of the book examines tra- 
ditional economic theory, shows that in spite of 
scientific pretensions it has always had ethical im- 
plications, and demonstrates that its ethics never 
have been satisfactory. Mr. Hobson then ap- 
proaches his main subject—a study of how econo- 
mic institutions should be and can be changed to 
serve important ethical purposes. This section of 
the book treats such subjects as equitable distri- 
bution of wealth and income, incentives to labor, 
the supply of capital, standards of consumption, 
an optimum population, the state and industry, 
economic internationalism, the uses and abuses of 
money. As all know who have read the previous 
works of this author, his position is not revolu- 
tionary, though many of the measures he advo- 
cates would involve basic changes in old economic 
habits. This book is a scholarly piece of work 
which makes up in careful thought what it lacks 
in facile conclusions. 

GEORGE SOULE. 


THE COLLEGE STUDENT THINKING IT 
THROUGH. By Jessie A. Charters. Abingdon. 
$1.50. 

Much of this book is direct quotations from 
students. All of it is based on the life-long con- 
tact of the author with students in Texas, Wash- 
ington, Missouri, Illinois and at her present post 
at Ohio State University. It is addressed to 
students concerned about problems of character, 
personality development, religious faith and 
moral standards and is arranged both for per- 
sonal and group use. It is particularly helpful 
in its extremely concrete and practical treatment 
of actual student problems. Each Christian 
Association Cabinet will do well to have a copy 
for circulation among its members and for the 
use of the chairman of the Bible discussion 
program. 


A. R. E. 
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UTDOOR swimming pools, operated under 
() the Recreation Department of the city of 

Berkeley, California, 
Negroes this summer. But only at specified hours 
on Saturday. To some this seemed a fair and 
unprejudiced solution of a difficult racial puzzle. 
Unfortunately the colored population had not been 
consulted when the plan was formulated. Negro 
leaders pronounced it discriminatory. They were 
told, of course, that to open the pools to Negroes 
would whip up a storm of disapproval. Resultant 
financial loss would force the discontinuance of 
swimming privileges for all. “Because of your 
supersensitiveness do you want to spoil things for 
all the young people of the community?” was the 
question asked them. The colored representatives 
held that such dire results were entirely unlikely. 
They promised that if serious financial loss did 
result they would not again resist segregation. 
On this understanding the unusual and courageous 
experiment of allowing Negroes to use the pools 
at any hour was agreed upon for the final three 
weeks of the swimming schedule. Now we have 
the results. The white children apparently paid 
scant attention to the scattering of Negro boys 
and girls who joined them. The handful of com- 
plaints were practically all from adults, most of 
whom would not give their names. Since more 
Negroes utilized swimming privileges than before, 
and since the white patronage was not affected, 
the predicted financial disaster did not materialize. 
Inasmuch as race prejudice dies hard there may 
be a move in Berkeley next summer again to 
segregate swimmers on the basis of race. If so 
it will be in disregard of the interesting experi- 
ment recently completed. 


were opened to 


* * * * 


The good-will tour of the French Trans- 
Atlantic fliers stymied by the ill-will junket of 
William Randolph Hearst. Again the shrewd- 
ness and punch of the man whom Mayor William 
Hale Thompson, of Chicago, looks upon as our 
“foremost American” provide noteworthy results. 
Rather ignominiously worsted in his campaign to 
capsize the London Naval Conference he woke up 
to find himself, thanks to French small-minded- 
ness, a champion of freedom of the press and, in 
the eyes of many, a symbol of his insulted nation. 
Since it is considerably less difficult to destroy 
amity among the nations than to create it the 
French have done most of us a distinctly bad 
turn in providing our leading jingo with such a 








splendid sounding-board for his consistent of- 
fensiveness toward other nations. 
ok * * ok 

While on the subject of Mr. Hearst, who, like 
the rest of us, seems a strange mixture of good 
and bad, how are you going to enjoy fighting the 
war on which he seems to have set his heart? 
Two years ago he was breathing fire against 
Mexico, last spring he was calling the British 
premier a knave and a villain, and now he ex- 
coriates France. He seems to feel that Ameri- 
cans need a good healthy scrap. Personally I 
feel like Tjaden in All Quiet on the Western Front. 
In the next war I’d enjoy standing outside the 
arena and watching the men that make the war 
do their own battling. If I thought that Hearst, 
Hiram Johnson, the ship-builders who will soon 
be whooping it up for a “Treaty Navy,” and the 
rest who appear to want war, would fight the next 
one I would feel much less unfriendly toward the 
whole idea. Of course, being of a kindly turn of 
mind, I wouldn’t want any of them to get hurt. 
As a matter of fact if they expected to do any 
fighting there would be no war. Be that as it 
may, if war comes what men would you like to 
nominate for the honor of representing the United 
States in the front rank? Do no thinking on this 
matter and sooner or later you'll be doing some- 
body else’s fighting. 


* * * * 


Chances seem brighter for a cessation of the 
bitter civil warfare which has been devouring 
China. Chang Hsueh-liang, Manchuria’s rather 
progressive and popular young ruler, has, by ap- 
parent agreement with the defeated and retiring 
northern armies, peacefully occupied Peking and 
the surrounding areas. It appears likely that 
young Chang, although only nominally a Nanking 
adherent, will work in close co-operation with the 
Nationalist Government. He senses a struggle 
ahead in Manchuria against both Soviet Russia 
and Japan. The thought of a unified China at 
his back cannot but intrigue him. Chinese stu- 
dents who have played such a major part in the 
affairs of their nation during the past few years 
must be heartened over the promise of an early 
peace. During the past five years scores of stu- 
dents actually sacrificed their lives in the at- 
tempt to serve their country. This present mean- 
ingless civil conflict endangers the steadily im- 
proving postion of China among the nations which 
young China’s heroism and devotion had helped 
achieve. With the students of China writing their 
deeds into world history is there nothing in na- 
tional or international matters in which American 
students might more seriously concern them- 
selves? : 

HARRY L. KINGMAN. 

Univ. of California. 
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t The Philosopher’s Chair 


SOCRATES 


N THE present confusion about morals and 
| religion I wonder why we hear so little 
about Socrates. It seems to me that he offers 
great help in the attempt to build a constructive 
moral and religious philosophy. There are two 
convictions at least which he contributes. 
* oo * * 

One is the conviction that goodness is the thing 
that matters most in the world. Sometimes we 
need to be reassured that there is a real differ- 
ence between right and wrong, that there is an 
“ought” that has a claim upon us, that not 
strength, but justice should control life. In his 
defense at his trial Socrates says this many 
times. “A man who is good for anything,” he 
says, “ought not to calculate the chance of living 
or dying: he ought only to consider whether in 
doing anything he is doing right or wrong.” At 
the end of the speech he says to his friends: 
“When my sons are grown up, I would ask you to 
punish them; and I would have you trouble them, 
as I have troubled you, if they seem to care about 
riches, or anything, more than abcut virtue.” In 
the Crito he says: “Not life but a good life is to 
be chiefly valued.” One bold way in which he 
puts this conviction is to assert that it is always 
better to suffer injustice than to do it, even if in 
doing it you escape detection. Plato (it may still 
be Socrates) elaborates that in the second book of 
the Republic, when he insists that the man who 
does injustice but retains the reputation for jus- 
tice is more to be pitied than the man who suffers 
injustice and though just gets the reputation for 
injustice. The soul of the unjust man, no matter 
how fortunate he may be, becomes diseased. That 
belief was shared by Socrates and Plato. 

oe a * 


The second conviction of Socrates is that the 
good man can trust reality. The goodness which 
is all-important in human life corresponds to an 
ultimate rightness in the world. Of this the Gods 
are guardians. He sums up this faith at the end 
of his defense at the trial when he says, “that no 
evil can happen to a good man, either in life or 
in death.” This trust in reality underlies his 
faith in immortality and is not a deduction from 
it. No, his faith in immortality is rather a tenta- 
tive way of expressing this prior faith which 
nothing can shake. His attitude toward his own 
death, portrayed in the Apology, the Crito and 
the Phaedo dramatizes this conviction of his life. 

Bd a * cA 





I suggest that Socrates may prove a resource 
in dealing with some of our contemporaries who 


have lost both of those convictions. The man, as 
Lippman describes him, “who finds it hard to 
believe that doing any one thing is better than 
doing any other thing” may at first learn more 
from Socrates than from Jesus. Often for such 
a person Jesus has become a stale figure around 
whom are clustered misunderstandings and re- 
pellent religious associations. To him Socrates 
might come with a certain freshness. He is one- 
sided and inadequate when compared with Jesus. 
He is too exclusively intellectual except for a few. 
But those few may need just what he offers. If 
that should be true it would not be the first time 
in history that Socrates has been a guide on the 
path which leads to the faith of Jesus. 
JOHN BENNETT. 


COLLEGIATE “GREEN PASTURES” 
(From Page 48) 


And it is hardly necessary to say that a man 
should have some philosophy in order to unify his 
world view, and back of philosophy an earnest 
and sincere study of religion in order that he may 
get hold of the deeper meanings of life, and con- 
nect himself with a dynamic that will steer his 
ship through the storms to its port. 

But some one says, “Men who have been 
through college tell me that a lot of the subjects 
they studied have been of no use to them.” I 
can quite agree with these men. I have had 
students in my classes that I am quite sure, in a 
sense different from that intended by the Honor 
Court, could have honestly signed a pledge, “I 
have neither given nor received help in this 
course.” 


“You want me to be a grind,” say you. No, I 
want you to be a super-grind. I want you to learn 
to turn the grindstone so fast that its crank will 
become the propeller of an airplane to lift you 
into the heavens of inspiration. You must do 
with your studies as you do with football. It is 
a grueling task to practice every day; you will 
get bruises and sprains and aching muscles. But 
if you persevere you will in time make sport out 
of your hard experiences. The grind of practice 
becomes the glorious thrill of the championship 
game. I want you to pass beyond the grind stage 
into the stage where study is sport. Do this and 
you will finally attain to some great convictions 
that are fireproof against the mob spirit of the 
world. One of these convictions will be a cer- 
tainty as to what you are sent into the world to 
do and to be. And once that is unalterably and 
enthusiastically determined upon, and your whole 
soul is summoned to this one great aim, then in- 
deed for you the music of life will have begun. 
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Not For Faint Hearts 


By Paul Limbert 


A Busy Professor Examines His Reasons for Working in and 
Through the College Christian Association 


NEW college year has started 

with the usual rush. Some of us 
who bear with more or less dignity 
the title of “faculty member” have 
found time, along with regular re- 
sponsibilities of organizing courses 
and guiding thinking in the classroom, 
to spend a great many hours in coun- 
sel with the leaders of the Student 
Christian Association. Some of our 
faculty friends who use their leisure 
for golf or gardening or books wonder 
why we give so much time to meet- 
ings and conferences. Why should I, 
as an instructor, be greatly concerned 
about helping to develop a student 
activity, especially when it is an 
activity so apparently unimportant as 
the Y. M. C. A.? And so I sit down 
to analyze, as frankly and freshly as 
possible, what are the roots of my in- 
terest in the Christian Association. Is 
it simply because, as a teacher of re- 
ligion, I ought to be professionally 
concerned about the student religious 
program? Or are there deeper mo- 
tives, which might function for any 
faculty member on any campus? 


N MY reverie the first thing that oc- 

curs to me is that the Student Chris- 
tian Association is an agency through 
which the highest values of college 
life may be sought and conserved. A 
student enters college with high hopes 
—his own and those of his parents 
and friends. Too often he leaves the 
institution much less a man than he 
might have become during those four 
years or less. Not only that a per- 
centage fail entirely, but that a larger 
number are satisfied with superficial 
achievement and mediocre develop- 
ment. The Christian Association 
exists that students may have Life, 
and have it to the full—the richest, 
most satisfying, most useful life pos- 
sible during these four years. The 
Association at its best is not another 
student “activity”; it is a leavening 
influence which “tones up” all phases 
of student life, making college experi- 
ence meaningful and creative. To use 
mathematical terms, it is not a frac- 
tion of college life, but a co-efficient, 
raising all of life to the nth power. 
In an environment where it is so easy 
for cliquishness and self-interest to 
thrive, the Student Christian Associa- 
tion seeks to make brotherhood pre- 
vail. In a situation where provin- 





Paul Limbert 


cialism and aristocracy so often are 
intrenched, the Christian Association 
strives to cultivate social vision and 
world-mindedness. In an atmosphere 
where distraction and sophistication 
may readily become dominant, the 
Christian Association offers the poise 
and depth of purpose which come only 
through worship. Well may one give 
of his time and energy to an organ- 
ization like this, which has no axe to 
grind, no special. interest to promote, 
but seeks to make the total college 
experience whole-some. That the Stu- 
dent Christian Movement at least oc- 
casionally achieves this goal of en- 
richment is indicated by the remark 
of a senior who, after holding more 
offices in student organizations than 
any other person in the college, de- 
clared that his responsibility as presi- 
dent of the Christian Association had 
been of more valve to him than any 
other activity in which he nai en- 
gaged. 

The more clearly that I, as a faculty 
member, see the purpose of the Chris- 
tian Association, the more am I im- 
pressed with the difficulty of the 
undertaking. Making religion dy- 








This statement is the first of 
several by professors, in colleges 
large and small, who are finding 
that through the college Associa- 
tion they may make a genuine 
contribution to student life. 


namic in college life is no task for 
faint hearts or dull heads. No enter- 
prise on the campus requires so much 
thought and determination. Develop- 
ing a winning football team, raising 
money for a new dormitory, helping 
one’s fraternity maintain a _ high 
scholastic standing — important as 
these tasks are, wi!]l any one say they 
compare in difficulty with the en- 
deavor to make God a living reality to 
college students and to develop a 
Christian spirit in all the relation- 
ships of the campus? Here is a move- 
ment that taxes all available resources 
to the limit. And the students who 
lead in this undertaking sorely need 
the counsel of members of the faculty, 
not that we can give them all the 
answers to their problems, but that 
we may share with them our more 
mature experience. We can save them 
from too much of the trial-and-error 
process; we can help them think 
through proposals to underlying 
issues; we can lend friendly support 
in time of discouragement. To a shift- 
ing student leadership we can supply 
a measure of continuity and stability. 
In short, faculty counsellors can make 
a genuine contribution to the most dif- 
ficult of student enterprises. 


UT in my mind an insistent sug- 

gestion arises that there is still 
more at stake in this relationship to 
the Christian Association; for do not 
the members of the faculty need the 
influence of this Association almost as 
much as students need it? After all, 
this is not a purely student move- 
ment; it is a college or university 
movement. It is no secret to whisper 
that teachers also fail at times to 
achieve the highest values of college, 
that they do not always find the 
“abundant life.” In fact, some older 
and highly respected leaders dare to 
say that the key to the understand- 
ing of the religious spirit of any in- 
stitution lies with the faculty and ad- 
ministration. Some members of the 
faculty, they say, are religiously illit- 
erate; others are surely religiously in- 
different. Part of the concern of a 
counsellor to the Christian Associa- 
tion, then, is to find some means of 
stimulating the religious growth of 
his colleagues—and himself. One may 
add that those of us who have given 
serious attention to the work of the 

(Turn to Page 55) 
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‘ PIRITUAL and mental processes— 

quite undwarfed by the angular 
geology of Denison University campus 
—characterized the September meet- 
ings of the three national councils of 
the Student Movement. “Granville” 
(Ohio) brought together for their 
annual meeting three national coun- 
cils—the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment; the Young Women’s Christian 
Association and the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. The following 
paragraphs are an attempt to present 
a few brief vignettes of the stimulat- 
ing experience of living enjoyed by 
the two hundred persons — under- 
graduates, secretaries and others— 
whose task it was to make decisions 
affecting the Movement’s action in 
the months ahead. 

In the N. C. S. A. (National Coun- 
cil of Student Associations) David 
Porter’s diagnosis that vitalization is 
the greatest single need of the local 
Christian Association started what 
was perhaps the most interesting of 
the discussions in that group. A false 
antithesis was revealed: at one ex- 
treme is the college Y. M. C. A. exist- 
ing as an intimate fellowship for the 
development of Christian living, its 
medium an atmosphere of prayer; at 
the other extreme is the Association 
characterized by activity, eagerly 
seeking service and prominence on the 
campus. Truth became synthesized. 
Each without the other is mutilated 
Christianity. There must be deep 
spiritual fellowship which must over- 
flow into productive activity; or, there 
must be earnest Christian activity, 
eventuating in deep spiritual fellow- 





C. A. Officers Y. W. C. A. Secretaries The pump has no significance 


“Granville” 


Councils and counselling on a national scale 


ship. Break into the circle wherever 
you like. 

The women, in their executive com- 
mittee meetings, continued their pro- 
phetic work in the wedding of man- 
kind’s two great white hopes—re- 
ligion and education. A bit more 
academically conscious than the men, 
perhaps their greatest felt need 
was help on the baffling question: 
“What is the true ideal of education; 
of Christian education?” The men 
craved heat; the women, light. Many 
of each realized need for much of 
both. Ultimately they are one. 

The sun is rising, according to the 
Student Volunteer Movement; their 
work showed improvement of the last 
academic year over the preceding one. 
gut it is far from high noon. In- 
creasing world needs and opportuni- 
ties are as yet met by no proportion- 
ate response tn student Christian life. 

But the Movement as a whole—all 
units—is becoming more world- 
minded, as was revealed in a joint 
meeting on the subject. The Rocky 
Mountain Field glows with ardor over 
the Hoover-in-China step. The Mid- 
dle Atlantic Field proposes similar 
work in India. America as a whole 
still dozes in provinctalism; the Move- 
ment, quickened by the outflowing 
spirit of the Christ, awakens. 

Desiring to translate an already- 
existing reality into recognized and of- 
ficial fact, the men’s movement voted 
unanimously that the colored work 
become an integral part of the Stu- 
dent Division, rather than a _ subor- 
inate department of the Colored Work 
under the Home Division. This action 





was seen to be a mutually felt need; 
it now awaits official sanction. 

Several reports of outstanding 
merit revealed the working reality of 
the C. C. A. (connoting Council of 
Christian Associations—the allitera- 
tive title under which the student Y. 
W. C. A. and Y. M. C. A. work to- 
gether on certain projects. Three 
real needs of the Movement were in- 
volved in the reports of “Appreciation 
of and Ability to Transmit to Stu- 
dents, the Significance of Jesus”; 
“Development of Christian Leader- 
ship,” and “Areas in Which Christian 
Students May Effect Changes.” Each 
report left the listeners stimulated, 
rather than decided. And so they 
were good reports. 

A fast one-to-nothing indoor base- 
ball victory for the secretaries seemed 
to reveal that the oncoming student 
generation has taken up golf and 
tennis. 

FRANK C. BANCROFT, JR. 


THE S. V. M. COUNCIL 


HE Fifth General Council of the 

Student Volunteer Movement was 
a definite attempt on the part of some 
sixty people, mostly students, to relate 
themselves anew to God’s great pur- 
pose with and for the race and to dis- 
cover new ways of leading their fellow 
students to a world outlook and a 
world concern. The Council agreed 
heartily’ with David R. Porter in 
thinking that the three major em- 
phases for the year 1930-1931 should 
be: a more realistic presentation of 
human needs; a more realistic study 
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of world conditions; a campaign 
for more sacrificial giving. By 
reason of our sense of definite re- 


sponsibility to the church mission 
boards, we added to these one other; 
namely, more enthusiastic cooperation 
with the Church. One or more of 
these emphases found a place in each 
of the six commission reports which 
came as a culmination at Granville 
of weeks of thought and study; and, 
more to the point, they will, we be- 
lieve, find a place in every activity of 
the current academic year. 

More than any one of the four pre- 
ceding Councils this Fifth General 
Council seemed to realize its respon- 
sibility and its power—real author- 
itative power—with respect to all 
Movement affairs. Programs, policies, 
officers, secretaries, emphases, cooper- 
ative relationships—all were. in its 
hands. Perhaps at no time since the 
beginning years in the late eighties 
and early nineties has the Movement 
been so decidedly a youth movement 
as it is today—really a student move- 
ment, with the energy and daring and 
high idealism of youth tempered with 
just enough of older leadership to give 
the elements of continuity and experi- 
ence necessary to any ongoing con- 
cern. 





Above everything else, a rich fel- 
lowship characterized our days to- 
gether in Granville. In periods of 
work, worship, and recreation, Jesus 
became to many of us anew the bond 
of our fellowship and dynamic of our 
faith. 

JESSE R. WILSON. 
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The Rocky 


NOT FOR FAINT HEARTS 
(From Page 53) 


Student Christian Association have 
been repaid many-fold by our own en- 
richment. Some of us can point to 
certain Y. M. C. A. conferences and 
associations as more potent educa- 
tional and religious influences in our 
lives than almost any other single 
factor. 


Vi Y reflection drives me to one 
LYE more significant conclusion: the 
Christian Association is a medium for 
bringing about desirable social 
changes. Few students or faculty 
members are entirely satisfied with 
their institution. Occasionally they 
dream of what it might be if the edu- 
cational system were modified in ac- 
cordance with well-known principles 
of learning, if a more wholesome re- 
lationship existed between faculty and 
students, if students were given a 
larger share in the determination of 
college policies, if religion were given 
a more central place in the college 
program. The Student Association 
may be a strategic fulcrum for prying 
loose the status quo. It is a Christian 
movement, and Jesus of Nazareth was 
labelled a “radical.” It is a youth 
movement, and young people are 
given to idealism. Moreover, histori- 
cally it has been a pioneering move- 
ment. Study the development of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association in 
the colleges, and you will find that 
these leaders frequently rushed in 
where faculty and trustees feared to 


tread. The Student Christian Asso- 
ciation conducted voluntary Bible 
study classes—and now courses in 


religion have been given an official 
place in the curriculum. It provided 
student secretaries with special train- 
ing—and now universities are secur- 
ing deans of religion. It emphasized 
a counselling progrum for individual 


Mountain Field Council at 


Granville 


students and now personne] directors 
are being added to the staff of many 
institutions. In its summer confer- 
ences it led students to challenge the 
racial, industrial and international 
relations of the present social order, 
and now by ultra-conservatives the 
colleges are called “hotbeds of radical- 
ism.” For those who are interested, 
not in iconoclasm or violent revolution 
but in a progressive reconstruction of 
higher education and of our social 
order, who are filled with a divine dis- 
content with That-Which-Is because 
of their vision of That-Which-Might- 
Be, the Student Christian Association 
offers a strategic opportunity for de- 
voting oneself to the unfinished tasks 
of the kingdom of God. 
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Chairman 
Geratp Winrinitp, Johns Hopkins 
Vice-Chairmen 
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The Round World 


Glimpses of the World Policy of the American Student 
Christian Associations in Action. 


CHANNELS 


Ts living strands which unite us 
in the colleges with the world at 
large are almost infinite in their 
variety and potentiality — Yale-in- 
China; Tech-in-Turkey; S. M. U.-in- 
Brazil—are but typical of numerous 
similar projects linking American col- 
leges with significant undertakings 
abroad. Then there are the ten thou- 
sand foreign “guest” students, scat- 
tered from coast to coast in the United 
States. Exchange scholarships with 
Latin, European, and Oriental coun- 
tries increase each year. Interna- 
tiona] Student Service has a continu- 
ing hold upon the imagination and 
loyalty of American students. The 
foreign missionary boards and the 
foreign divisions of the Y. M. C. A. 
and Y. W. C. A. each year send out 
some of the strongest leaders of our 
student life. Business, journalism 
and diplomacy—each is a channel of 
world interest and service, taking 
more and more of our ablest students 
and Christian Association leaders. 
The list might go on, but the case is 
made. American colleges are inter- 
national. 


MEN 


Within the past ten months not less 
than five of our present or recent 
Movement secretaries have sailed for 
distinctly Christian foreign service— 
Egbert Hayes from the Pacific South- 
west; O. R. Magill from the South; 
Donald Stevenson, Princeton (recently 
National Preparatory Schoo] Secre- 
tary); Lyman Hoover, sent to China 
as a mark of fellowship by the stu- 
dents of the Rocky Mountain Field; 
and Andrew Roy (formerly a secre- 
tary of the Middle Atlantic Field 
Council and of the S. V. M.) sets sail, 
as this is being written, for student 
work in China. 


CITIZENSHIP 


In this united task of being more 
and more vitally Christian in our use 
of all these channels out to the rest 
of the world (and incidentally bring- 
ing back into our own life here the 
reciprocal contributions of friends and 
movements in other lands), we are 
acting not as an isolated American 
Movement but as an integral part of 
and in the spirit of the World’s Stu- 
dent Christian Federation. The prac- 
tical world interest which prompts 
our local Associations and Field Coun- 





FT. HARE 


The only college in South Africa for 
colored students; the scene of the Bantu- 
White Conference 


cils to respond to need and fellowship 
abroad wherever they see it, is uni- 
fied and given added dynamic through 
our participation in this world fed- 
eration of Christian students which in 
all lands and among all races is stand- 
ing for more than mutual helpful- 
ness between nations; it is standing 
for the building up in the midst of 
the modern world of a loyalty trans- 
cending all lesser patriotisms, a so- 
ciety whose limits are as inclusive as 
the world itself, a citizenship rooted 
in the Kingdom of God. 


WORLD POLICY 

There is every promise that this 
year will see many more Associations 
adopt a definite and active World 
Policy. This surely would include 

1. Education—through a strong 
Christian World Education Committee 
and continuing throughout the year. 

2. An International Project. There 
are urgent needs for service and co- 
operation which cannot be fully met 
unless your college responds. 

3. The World’s Student Christian 
Federation. Study it. Contribute to 
its support. Take and read The Stu- 
dent World. 








HELPS IN 
YOUR WORLD POLICY 
C. W. E. Scrap Book. .20 Cents 
Federation Handbook ....F ree 
The Student World (one 
ED vacctcedsnevas owe $1.00 
Our World Policy .. . .Free 
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BANTU 


To people who know something of 
the reality of the gulf which exists 
between the white and black races in 
the southern states of America, or in 
South Africa, it must come as a sur- 
prise that for a week two hundred 
African and European students were 
able to meet and live together, shar- 
ing common facilities in every aspect 
of daily conference routine, as well as 
the deep things of a new but real 
fellowship. In his brilliant address 
given at the opening of the conference, 
Jan H. Hofmeyr, M. P., said that only 
a few years ago such a gathering 
would have been unthinkable. He 
knew whereof he spoke and he could 
have said that the unexplainable ex- 
planation was, in a large measure, 
the common quest on which these two 
hundred earnest people were bent; 
because, black and white, they had 
been caught up by the same inner 
movement of the spirit and the cour- 
age which comes when people desire 
to become a part of the eternal and 
universal movement towards a world 
of God. 


“1.8.8.” 


I. S. S. (International Student Ser- 
vice) held its tenth Annual Conference 
in Oxford, July 23-31. Nearly 150 
delegates from 31 different countries 
participated. A striking feature of 
this conference was the large number 
of delegates from the teaching staffs 
of the universities, as well as of peo- 
ple over student age engaged in uni- 
versity work. This was an indication 
of the development of I. S. S. from a 
purely student organization toward a 
university movement. 

While full attention was given to 
the development of definite student 
work, such as Student Self-Help en- 
terprises in the various countries, 
special student study-weeks on inter- 
national problems, relief of students, 
etc., all these activities were related 
to a bigger program for university 
reform. Students and older people 
discovered that they had a common de- 
sire to find new ways in university 
education by which the present social 
isolation of the universities, the na- 
tionalistic narrowness of their out- 
look, and the over-emphasis on purely 
technical specialization could be over- 
come. Among the speakers were the 
Archbishop of York, Dr. S. K. Datta, 
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Professor P. C. Hsu of Yenching Uni- 
versity. 

Writes an American delegate: “One 
could not easily forget a talk with 
Jimmie Parkes and Mr. Pobereski on 
the present Jewish situation on the 
continent, or a walk with Herr Beck 
as he told with his own jolly laugh of 
student self-help, or again a short 
conversation with Dr. Kotschnig about 
Bulgaria. Nor. will one readily forget 
the charm and ease of Buel Trow- 
bridge, an American, as he chaired 
the meetings.” 


The decision to hold the 1931 Con- 
ference in the United States, at Mount 
Holyoke College, is of interest to the 
American Student Movement. 


MEETING OF A WORLD 
COMMITTEE 


= important part of our American 
IX Movement’s world policy is em- 
bodied in our fellowship with other 
national movements in the World’s 
Student Christian Federation. The 
meeting of the General Committee of 
the Federation comes every two years 
and last year this meeting was held 
in India. On alternate years there 
must be a meeting of the smaller 
Executive Committee, which this year 
met in early August in Germany. 
Readers of the INTERCOLLEGIAN will 
want to know something about this 
meeting which in several ways— 
especially for our plans for the 1931 
meeting of the General Committee— 
concern us here in the U. S. A. 

The place of meeting was very un- 
like anything to which we are accus- 
tomed. We were the guests of Prince 
von Schénburg-Waldenburg at his 
lovely and spacious castle in Saxony, 
near Leipsic. It seems that the Prince 
ranks well up among the royalty of 
Europe and is the head of what had 
been, before the unification of Ger- 
many under Bismarck, an important 
independent realm. We were sur- 
rounded by everything which wealth, 
culture and simple Christian courtesy 
could suggest. 

Did we not believe that God can 
work through mustard seeds and 
leaven, there would be a ridiculous 
aspect in the meeting of a little group 
like this one, in a quiet corner of one 
nation of the smallest continent, to 
consider the students of the whole 
world! But the Federation is built 
on faith in God and there was some- 
thing to lift vision and stir one’s blood 
to look out across the world through 
the careful reports of Student Chris- 
tian Movement status and progress 
brought by Dr. Datta and Professor 
Hsu from the East; by Francis Miller 
concerning his visit to South Africa; 





Buel Trowbridge chaired the I. S. S. 
meeting at Oxford 


Dr. ’t Hooft, North America; Mr. Hen- 
riod, South America; and Mr. Lillje 
telling of fresh breezes blowing 
among German students. Reports 
were also given of various commis- 
sions and conference on oecumenism 
(awful new word connoting what we 
call interconfessionalism) and a re- 
cent meeting in Holland on the Mes- 
sage of the Federation. At the Hol- 
land meeting Reinhold Niebuhr, 
Winnifred Wygal, Virginia Corwin, 
and Henry VanDusen represented the 
United States. This “Message” re- 
port, by the way, might profitably be 
studied by some of our Associations 
who are concerned for this matter. 

To crowd into a few concise points 
certain of the more important matters 
discussed by the Executive Commit- 
tee: 

(1) The division of labor among the 
staff for the new year: among the more 
important tasks may be listed: 


Henri-Louis Henriod, work with stu- 
dents abroad, Commission on Oecumen- 
ism ; 

Mrs. Rena Datta, headquarters admin- 
istrative and coordinating secretary and 


editorial ; 

Dr. *t Hooft, European Council of 
student Movements and relations with 
U. S. A., commission on Message. 


In addition, from one-fourth to one- 
half time service is given by Dr. S. K. 
Datta (Relations with Far Eastern 
Movements); Pierre Maury (Message); 
P. C. Hsu, well known in U. S. . 
(Chinese Students in Europe); Paul 
Runganadhan (Indian Students in 
Europe), and A. M. K. Cumaraswamy 
(Central East). Each full time and part 
time secretary has both a topical and a 
geographical assignment. 


(2) It was voted to change the con- 
stitutional connection between I. S. S. 
and the Federation so that henceforth 
they will operate as separate, but it 





is hoped, friendly and cooperating 
bodies. 

(3) Acceptance of the resignation 
of Conrad Hoffmann, after just ten 
years of remarkable service, to become 
a secretary of the International Mis- 
sionary Council. It is expected that 
changes involved in (2) and (3) will 
not lessen the Federation’s social 
vision and work. Steps will be taken 
to safeguard a catholic Federation 
policy. 

(4) Federation finances. In India 
there was a very large deficit. This 
was entirely cleared up by a magnifi- 
cent effort in which the friends of the 
Federation in U. S. A. had a full 
share through gifts that totaled up- 
wards of $40,000, including $10,000 
toward the Reserve Fund. The 
British Movement in addition to their 
annual contribution gave £3000 to- 
ward the Reserve Fund. Partly be- 
cause of this special effort last year, 
our gifts this year have been consider- 
ably below the quotas accepted by the 
N. C. S. A. at its September, 1929, 
meeting. One of the real problems 
which every friend must help in solv- 
ing is how to collect, before Christmas 
if possible, $9,752 now due the Feder- 
ation as well as to undertake a 
worthy goal for its current college 
year. It is to be hoped that this 
latter sum may not be less than the 
$16,800 pledged by the C. C. A. for 
the past year. 

(5) Meeting of the General Com- 
mittee in U. S. A. in 1931. The dates 
decided upon are July 1-3, Executive 
Committee (in Canada); July 6-17, 
General Committee (in U. S. A.); 
July 17-18, Executive Committee. It 
is hoped that several of the Federa- 
tion leaders may be available for our 
June conferences and also for the pro- 
posed Estes Park Secretaries’ Assem- 


bly. It is hoped that this may be one 
of the most representative inter- 
national gatherings ever held, al- 


though the requirements of committee 
work must keep the attendance around 
100 and, consequently, put great 
limitation upon those who would like 
to attend from our own Movement. 
A special fund of $6,000 or $8,000 
should be raised in order that we may 
do a worthy thing in hospitality. 

It was the first meeting of the 
Executive Committee held since the 
resignation of Dr. Mott as Chairman 
and it is only natural that those of us 
who had attended other meetings dur- 
ing his amazing regime should miss 
him and remember him with affection- 
ate appreciation. We have a certain 
sense of pride that our Movement in 
the U. S. A. was called upon to fur- 
nish his successor and Francis Miller 
guided the meeting in a way that 
seems to assure a policy of vigor and 
definiteness. 

DAVID R. PorRTER. 











Students and Faculty 





each said their say 


Straws 


gi HERE is a significant trend toward 

a united approach of faculties and 
students in the solution of their com- 
mon campus problems. 

An outstanding example of this was 
the faculty-student conference on 
Campus Religion held by representa- 
tives of ten colleges and universities 
of Southern California, at the Malibu 
Lake Mountain Club last spring. It 
owed its inception to Egbert M. 
Hayes, who had to return to China 
before the conference took place. 

The number of persons attending 
was purposely kept down to a moder- 
ate size, so that the group might 
quickly get acquainted and develop a 
sense of unity. The presence of halfa 
dozen college presidents and as many 
deans, awed the students somewhat 
but did not prevent their making 
valuable contributions to the discus- 
sions. 

The backbone of the program con- 
sisted of three carefully prepared ad- 
dresses, and of three forum group dis- 
cussions: Professor Charles E. Rugh, 
of the Department of Education of the 
University of California, gave the 
first address, on “The Function of 
Religion in the Modern World.” His 
paper was stimulating and set the 
pace for the whole conference. “When 
is a College Religious?” was discussed 
on the second day by President Walter 
E. Dexter of Whittier College, while 
Dr. D. Webster Kurtz of Long Beach, 
poke on “Why the Church?” 

The forum discussion on “Problems 
of Curriculum Content and Adminis- 
tration” drew most of the college 
presidents and deans. Under the 


leadership of President Dexter they 
sought to discover the relation of ad- 
ministration to religion on the campus. 

Most of the students attended the 





other two forum discussions: “Forms 
of Religious’ Expression in a Chang- 
ing World,” led by Dr. Graham 
Hunter of Fullerton; and “The Func- 
tions of Voluntary Campus Religious 
Organizations,” led by Dr. J. Hudson 
Ballard of Occidental College. 

The values of such a conference are 
many. The sense of partnership be- 
tween faculty and students in a com- 


It’s True-- 


The Intercollegian 


mon task is greatly stimulated. Crea- 
tive ideas pass quickly from mind to 
mind and problems which have baffled 
one campus suddenly disappear be- 
cause some other campus has found 
the solution. The sense of fellowship 
between the colleges develops on a 
plane deeper than that of the ordinary 
scholastic and athletic contacts. 

A report of the conference has been 
prepared and will be found useful. by 
those in charge of stmilar programs. 
It may be obtained from H. Land- 
ram, 715 S. Hope Street, Los Angeles, 
California. 


Two Texas schools have had two 
years of an experiment with study 
groups which for volume and content 
will be of considerable interest to 
student Associations in other parts 
of the country. In each case the 
significant features are the carrying 
of a vital part of the Association pro- 
gram into the living centers of the 
university and a wide participation of 
faculty and students in discussion 
groups. In each case, also, the pro- 
gram was developed and carried out 
with great freedom for student choice 
and initiative. 

The University of Texas groups 
were held during six weeks of the fall 
term in thirty-nine boarding houses, 
fraternities, and dormitories, housing 


or it isn’t, that 


Men who prepare for the ministry in this twentieth cen- 


tury are back numbers. 


Jesus Christ has no contribution for our modern industrial- 
ized world-wide civilization because he lived in a little agri- 
cultural country two thousand years ago. 


One cannot fight in war if he is to remain a Christian. 


Religion is not an escape from the world but rather a chal- 


lenge to it; it is not dope, but dynamite. 


A Phi Beta Kappa Key is awarded with each football letter. | 


College life is so full of moments of high significance, rare 
friendships, intellectual frolics, that one becomes less satis- 


fied with things as they were and are. 


We should go easy on interracial friendships because of the 
danger of interracial marriage. 


So many church members are hypocrites that I don’t want 


to join a church. 


(To be Continued) 
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twelve hundred men, with an average 
attendance of eight hundred students. 
Fifty-five faculty men, coaches and 
religious workers with students (in- 
cluding the Roman Catholic priest and 
the Jewish rabbi) served as leaders. 
At the Texas Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, groups were or- 
ganized for freshmen only. They were 
housed in twenty-four living centers. 
Eighty-nine per cent of all freshmen 
attended the series of eight discus- 
sions; ninety-six per cent, it is esti- 
mated, attended at least one of the 
discussions. The average attendance 
is obviously somewhere around ninety 
per cent of all freshmen. In addition 
to the twenty-four regular leaders, 
fifteen were available as substitutes. 
At the University each group chose 
its subject from a list of subjects of- 
fered by the leaders. A few subjects 
are taken at random: “Forming Good 
Habits”; “Is Prohibition Worth 
While?”; “Individual and Social Con- 
trol of Wealth”; “Athletics and Edu- 
cation”; “What Is a Fraternity?”; 
“The Religion of the Student of 
Science”; “The International Mind’; 
“Voice of Religion on Racial Atti- 
tudes”; “Is God Available?” At A. 
& M. Student Standards of Action 
was used as a text. The most popular 
subjects were: “Men and Women”; 
“Hazing”; “Student Honor”; “Campus 
Traditions”; “What Are We in Col- 
lege For?”; “Student Responsibility.” 


These groups were valued by stu- 
dents and faculty for their fellowship 
and by students, espectally, for their 
informing and stimulating character. 
At A. & M. practically every group 
held one or more extra sessions, and 
in spite of the rigid schedule in that 
institution many of the sessions ran 
over time. Upperclassmen were uni- 
formly careful not to interrupt fresh- 
men at this period. 

For the year which has just started 
a desire has been expressed that 
groups be organized also for sopho- 
mores at A. & M. (The Texas Uni- 
versity group included men from al] 
classes). A. & M. students have 
asked that the groups be organized 
during the autumn rather than late 
winter. A desire was also expressed 
for help in the field of vocation. The 
University sees a need for a better 
process of locating student interests 
for the discussions, and for some ade- 
quate training of leaders in the 
methods of discussion. At A. & M. 
some valuable suggestions for con- 
ducting the discussions were distrib- 
uted to the leaders. 

Additional information may be ob- 
tained from M. D. Woodbury, Univer- 
sity Y. M. C. A., Austin, and from J. 
Gordon Gay, A. & M. Y. M. C. A. at 


College Station, Texas. 
* * * * 





The first Presidents’ Training 
School for the eastern section of the 
country was held July 7—August 15 
at Union Theological Seminary in 
New York City. It was a complete 
success from the viewpoints both of 
students and professors. Nineteen 
men came from colleges within the 
regions of the Middle Atlantic and 
New England Field Councils. 

Various were the methods adopted 
by some of the local Associations in 
financing this project for their repre- 
sentatives; and in other cases the 
staffs of the Field Councils raised 
money to enable the men to attend. 
All presidents worked two hours a 
day for their board at Cafeterias con- 
nected with Columbia University. The 
required courses were a Technique 
Seminar under Professor Clarence P. 
Shedd of Yale, and a Philosophy of 
Religions course under the direction 
of Professors Henry P. Van Dusen of 
Union and Walter M. Horton of 
Oberlin. Both courses were extremely 


helpful to the presidential group. The 
method of providing one elective 
course was also desirable, for it per- 
mitted selections in accordance with 
the environmental divergencies of the 
nineteen men. 

The many extra-curricular activi- 
ties were both entertaining and edu- 
cational. New York City is rich in 
opportunity for meeting and hearing 
many of the leaders of the country in 
religious thought and action. The 
presidents are unanimous in declar- 
nig that the school should be repeated 
next year under similar circum- 
stances. 

* ca x ok 

At Blue Ridge, N. C., the summer 
training school is an established insti- 
tution. It met for six weeks in July- 
August for its sixth annual session. 
We have it on good authority that the 
South would dispense with its Presi- 
dents’ Training School as readily as it 
would deny itself hot co’n bread, or 
any other necessity of life. 





The Periscope 


Place: 
Actors: 


’ 


“T heard a funny story today.’ 

“Betcha I’ve heard it before.” 

“Well, peculiar—if you will insist 
on accurate English.” 

“That sounds more promising. What 
was it?” 

“T heard the head of a large Bible 
class say that another man deserved 
a good swift crack on the jaw be- 
cause he came to the class and took 
an active part in the proceedings.” 

“The fellow must have been an 
ignoramus.” 

“No, he had a college degree.” 

“Then he must have been blessed 
with a most ornery disposition.” 

“Wrong again! I know the chap 
pretty well and he impresses me as 
one of the most capable and alto- 
gether attractive personalities I’ve 
met in a long time.” 

“Then the Bible class teacher must 
have been drunk.” 

“So far as liquor was concerned he 
was sober.” 

“T’ll give up!” 

“Here it is in a nutshell. The visitor 
to the class had recently bought a 
house in a new neighborhood. The 
neighbors didn’t want him in the com- 
munity and tried to get him to move. 
They failed and then they tried to get 
a prominent religious organization to 
force him to move. That organization 
tried and failed but got into a lot of 
trouble in the process. The Bible class 


A cozy dorm room. 
Two seniors. 


Time: October, 1930. 


teacher was connected with the or- 
ganization and so was sore. There 
you have it.” 

“Yes, I have it, just about the way 
I have most murder mysteries when 
I’ve read half the story only. Why 
didn’t the neighbors like this man? 
Did he throw wild parties?” 

“Never. No man in the block be- 
haved better. In fact, before he 
bought that house he was decidedly 
popular in the city. He addressed 
the leading service club; he had many 
prominent friends.” 

“And he hadn’t done anything but 
change his place of living?” . 

“Not a thing. No, that’s not quite 
right. By mo*ing he had compelled 
each one of his neighbors to throw 
away several thousand dollars.” 

“Come, now! I thought that you 
were citing a real case.” 

“TI am. Each neighbor lost that 
much not because of anything their 
new neighbor did, but solely because 
his moving made very costly a sin 
which they were practicing.” 

“I’m getting dizzy. Put me out of 
my misery!” 

“Their sin was prejudice. Does that 
let you in?” 

“Let me see... Prejudice? ... I 
begin ... to catch on! The man be- 
longed to the wrong race?” 

“He was a Negro.” 

FINISs. 
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Secretarial Changes 


ACAD the Student Movement has 
been called upon to make sacri- 
fices of a major character in order to 
demonstate its own fundamental con- 
viction regarding the central import- 
ance of the world-wide Christian en- 
terprise. It was like submitting to a 
major surgical operation to allow 
Egbert Hayes to go to China and 
Lyman Hoover and Orrin Magill to 
respond to the call of the Chinese 
Young Men’s Christian Association 
for service to students of that same 
land. The Pacific Southwest Field 
Council is continuing its search for a 
successor to Egbert Hayes to share 
with Hughbert Landram in the lead- 
ership of their work. 


In order to provide for the work in 
the southern colleges, the Southwest- 
ern Field made it possible for Claud 
Nelson to accept the call to the South- 
ern Field secretaryship. After De- 
cember ist he will have associated 
with him in the leadership of the 
work in the South, James T. Hard- 
wick, Associate General Secretary of 
the Y. M. C. A. at Iowa State College. 
The rare combination of gifts pos- 
sessed by these two men and their 
familiarity with the South gives as- 
surance of the continuance of the kind 
of leadership given to these colleges 
by Magill and Loomis during the past 
three years. The Rocky Mountain 
Field Council has drawn into its work 
one of its own men, Glenn Griffith, 
who will take the place made vacant 
by Bill Braisted’s leaving Nebraska 
for graduate study. 


The transfer of George Workman 
from the Preparatory School work 
in New England to the State Y. M. 
C. A. of Arkansas, leaves a vacancy 
in the Preparatory School field, which 
has not yet been permanently filled 
A committee of Preparatory School- 
masters under the leadership of 
Bishop John T. Dallas of New 
Hampshire, will give a great deal of 
help to New England preparatory 
schools and in this they wil] be as- 
sisted by Joseph Kidd, formerly Y. M. 
C, A. secretary of the University of 
Indiana, who will give half of his time 
to preparatory school work, while he 
is continuing graduate studies at 
Yale. Mr. Kidd spent last year in 
graduate study at Edinburgh. 


The place made vacant in the Cen- 
tral Region by the sudden death last 
spring of Ralph Hollinger, has not yet 
been filled, but the Central Field 
Council and National Committee are 


continuing their search for adequate 
and permanent leadership. From 
December first, Professor George Noel 
Mayhew of Vanderbilt University, 
will be giving part time service to this 
field, while he is completing graduate 
study at Chicago. 


Harry Bone, who has spent the last 
year regaining physical health and 
having some valuable first hand in- 
dustrial experiences, has responded to 
the call of the Southwest Committee 
to give temporary help in the South- 
west while this Committee continues 
its search for a successor to Claud 
Nelson. 


The Central West and especially 
the Ohio colleges will miss Ralph 
Garner who for a number of years 
has rendered such significant service 
as State Student Secretary of Ohio. 
Bernhard Mercer begins his work this 
fall as Garner’s successor. 


Local changes of more than ordin- 
ary national significance have taken 
place. Frequently one hears discussed 
the possibility of a life-work within 
the college Y. M. C. A. secretaryship. 
It is reassuring to point to the grow- 
ing number of experienced secretaries 
who actually are finding a satisfac- 
tory life work in this field. The col- 
lege Y. M. C. A. secretaries across 
the country have always thought of 
Frank West, formerly State Y. M. C. 
A. Secretary of Kansas and recently 
General Secretary of the Y. M. C. A. 
at Wichita, as a rea! part of the Stu- 
dent Y. M. C. A. secretarial brother- 
hood. West’s recent acceptance of a 
position on the staff of the University 
of Illinois Y. M. C. A. is proof of the 
soundness of this conviction. 


There are few Student Y. M. C. A. 
Secretaries in the country who are 
thought of with such affection as 
Gayle Seaman, who for twenty years 
was National Council Field Secretary 
for the colleges of the Pacific Coast, 
and who during the past two years 
has divided his time between graduate 
study and work as National Secretary 
for theological seminaries. The ar- 
rangement which has been worked 
out whereby Seaman divides his time 
between the work of the Y. M. C. A. 
at the University of California at Los 
Angeles and the work among Baptist 
students of Los Angeles gives at once 
a demonstration of the close identifi- 
cation of Y. M. C. A. and university 
pastoral work and of the increasing 
number of local places calling for men 


of Seaman’s rich experience and con- 
tagious Christian personality. 


At the University of Iowa the Y. M. 
C. A. in cooperation with the School 
of Religion, puts the voluntary re- 
ligious activities under the leadership 
of William H. Morgan, who comes 
from three years of graduate study at 
Union Seminary and Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Columbia. Student Y. M. C. A. 
and Y. W. C. A. secretaries will eag- 
erly welcome back into their fellow- 
ship Bill and Mildred Morgan. 


Lawrence Fenninger, graduate of 
Princeton and Union Seminary, for 
thirteen years Chaplain at Hampton 
Institute, began work this fall as 
director of undergraduate religious 
activities for Princeton working with 
the Philadelphian Society and in close 
cooperation with Dean Wickes. 


The work at Wesleyan University 
will be under the leadership of Rev. 
Carl V. Herron, recently associate 
pastor of the Hillside Presbyterian 
Church, Orange, New Jersey. 


The Indiana colleges will miss Bill 
Mendenhall, who for the past ten 
years has been their State Student Sec- 
retary. Mendenhall begins this fall as 
General Secretary of the Y. M. C. A. 
at the University of Pittsburgh. 


Madison Hall, the Y. M. C. A. of 
the University of Virginia and the 
oldest college Y. M. C. A. in the coun- 
try, has called to its secretaryship W. 
Kyle Smith who for some years has 
been Presbyterian University Pastor 
at the University of Virginia and who 
has had also an active part in the 
many intercollegiate Y. M. C. A. con- 
ferences in Virginia and in the South. 


It is interesting to note that the 
Board of Education of the Northern 
Baptist Church has made available 
funds for the support of a man who 
is to give half his time as associate 
with Herbert Seamans in the Y. M. 
C. A. work of the University of 
Washington. Chester L. Loucks of St. 
Albans, Vermont, pioneers the work 
in this important position this fall. 


Jack Boyd, for a number of years 
secretary of the Y. M. C. A. at the 
University of Denver becomes Secre- 
tary at Texas Technological Institute, 
Lubbock, Texas. 


Virgil Lowder of Yale pioneers this 
year as Y. M. C. A. Secretary at Col- 
lege Park University, Maryland. 
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The Wayfarer 


For November “balanced rations” I 
recommend: 


Love, the Law of Life. By Toyohiko 
Kagawa, Japanese scholar, saint, so- 
cial revolutionary. For those who 
have not yet “sold out” to economic 
determinism or for those who have. 
(Winston, $2.00.) 


The Sex Life of Youth. By Grace 
Loucks Elliott and Harry Bone. For 
the man or woman in college who 
needs a new philosophy of sex but 
doesn’t know what it is to be. (Asso- 
ciation Press, $1.50.) 


Life of Phillips Brooks. By William 
Lawrence. For the junior or senior 
who wonders what he is going to do 
after college. (Harpers Brothers, 
$2.00.) 

* > . 


THE WAYFARER this month is living 
up to his name, as he jots down these 
paragraphs on a line of march which 
includes a sight of both oceans, of 
Canada and of Mexico and affords, 
besides, an opportunity for confer- 
ences with the leaders of all the field 
councils save two. 


Two impressions stand out. The 
difficulty of having a national move- 
ment in a country of such vast pro- 
portions—the cost of it—the pulls to- 
ward provincialism — the inspiring 
sufficiency and adequacy of these 


great colleges and universities in 
Kansas, Texas, California, Oregon. 
But at the same time one senses 


everywhere the reality—I would al- 
most say the inevitability—of this 
nation-wide intercollegiate fellowship 
of the Student Christian Movement. 
It is not superimposed nor imported. 
It is native to the college soil. Any- 
one who goes, as is the privilege of 
THE WAYFARER, as a messenger from 
one council to another, is accorded not 
only the rare courtesy extended to any 
collegiate visitor, but is greeted as a 
sort of living symbol of this far-flung 
Movement—a role difficult and chal- 
lenging even for 6ne whose perennial 
hobby is wayfaring! 


My sally into Mexico was with a 
bronzed assistant engineer (Wash- 
burn °19) now at work on an irriga- 
tion project along the Rio Grande. 
Formerly he has been known in other 
parts as the first chairman of the 
N.C. S. A., a traveling secretary, and 
co-author of The Sex Life of Youth. 
Later this year it is hoped that En- 
gineer Bone will become Secretary 
Bone, available once more for counsel- 
ling and speaking on the problems of 
students and the resources of life to 


be found in the experience and teach- 
ings of Jesus. 
+ * + 

A day at the University of Arizona 
demonstrated one reason for the in- 
evitable intercollegiateness of student 
life—a fact parallelled on many an- 
other campus which cannot boast the 
unique delights of Arizona climate and 
topography. At a luncheon in the at- 
tractively furnished “Y” room I dis- 
covered that of the sixteen students 
and professors around the table only 
two were native to Arizona—the larg- 
est contingent were immigrants from 
Illinois. In a gathering like that it is 
hard to be provincial. 

* *« a 

My introduction to California was 
a one-hundred-mile drive (distances 
mean little out here) through acres of 
orange groves, vineyards and melon 
farms to the mountain resort where 
Chuck Schwieso and the California 
Tech Association was holding a fresh- 
man conference. Eighty—more than 
half of the entire freshman class— 
were there for two days of fellow- 
ship, orientation and discussion of the 
central purposes and problems of col- 
lege life. College and life after col- 
lege will be a different thing for that 
group. We need more conferences 
like this where in isolation from the 
mad scramble of the campus students 
can face life’s realities over a long 
enough period to reach comprehensive 
conclusions. 

In a real sense this is but an appli- 
cation of what Professor Hocking 
calls the principle of alternation. Such 
a “retreat” may be an escape from 
the rigors of campus life, or it may 
be a renewal and a discovery of in- 
sight and power for meeting them. 
The Cal Tech conference clearly falls 
into the second category. 





\ 


PILGRIMS PROGRESS 


A pen picture of some 10,000 fresh- 
men—by Sam Boyle, erstwhile of 
Geneva College. © 


I share the sorrow with many 
others in the Student Movement at 
the death of Bob Abernethy, who so 
ably and winsomely at The Hill, at 
Blairstown and throughout the east 
had won the hearts and loyalty of 
prep school boys, not only to himself 
but to his Cause. 

~ * * 

E. MacClung Fleming has sailed, I 
understand, for a teaching post in 
India, thereby keeping up a family 
tradition (his father, D. J. Fleming, 
was for many years a missionary 
there) and adding to the notably long 
list of able Student Movement leaders 
whom we send off each year to the 


ends of the earth for Christian 
service, 
* * +. 


I am glad to add my welcome to 
Frank H. West who after a period of 
service in Kansas returns to the stu- 
dent secretaryship with Henry Wil- 


son and his staff of the University of 
Illinois. 
* * * 


To chronicle Student Movement 
nuptials may prove too space-com- 
manding for the meagre limits of this 
page, but I must make a beginning: 
Hughbert H. Landram (California) to 
Margaret Edgar (Oberlin) and 
George Kerry Smith (Emory) to 
Margaret Eddy (Wellesley). 


* * a 


It seemed very natural at the Deni- 
son meetings of out National Councils 
and back at headquarters to have Les- 
lie Blanchard with us again after two 
years of graduate study at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 


* cl * 


Conrad Hoffmann, I understand, is 
taking up new duties this month with 
the International Missionary Council, 
after his years of service abroad initi- 
ating and guiding the post-war Euro- 
pean Student Relief and International 
Student Service and latterly his lead- 
ership of the program for foreign stu- 
dents of the World’s Student Chris- 
tian Federation. I trust Dr. Hoff- 
mann, amid his many new responsi- 
bilities, will find time to visit and 
help his many friends in the colleges. 

+ o > 


Untroubled with editorial humility, 
the WAYFARER glories thus publicly in 
the reception given Ventures in Be- 
lief, which last year appeared in THE 
INTERCOLLEGIAN and later as a publi- 
cation by Scribners. Enthusiastic re- 
views by the critical press, “highly 
commended” by the Religious Book 
Club, now in its second printing, this 
book of the Student Movement should 
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be widely read and loaned by college 
Association leaders this year. 
* * * 

By the way, I hope every Associa- 
tion “pushes off” an active Literature 
Committee for the encouragement of 
just such reading as this. One Asso- 
ciation president I know bought eight 
copies of Men, Women and God and in 
one year had two hundred men in his 
college reading the book. That’s an 
idea! 

* * * 

Raymond P. Currier (Harvard ’12) 
is, I note, the new Educational Sec- 
retary of the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment. Among other duties in the 
field and at headquarters he is to edit 
the S. V. M. magazine which is now 
stepping forth with a new policy and 
a new name, Far Horizons. Ernest 
Ackley (Vanderbilt) succeeds Wey- 
man Huckabee (who is pursuing 
graduate training at Duke) as Asso- 
ciate Secretary. 

* 6 6 

Our old friend and colleague, Fran- 
cis P. Miller, Chairman of the World’s 
Student Christian Federation, recently 
returned from the Bantu-White Stu- 
dent Conference in South Africa (re- 
ported elsewhere), is with Mrs. Miller, 
nee Helen D. Hill (Bryn Mawr) es- 
tablishing a home at Fairfax, Vir- 
ginia. Between world journeys which 
will continue to occupy his time, Mr. 
Miller will be lecturing at Yale on 
“Christianity and International Rela- 
tions.” A jointly written book by 
Mr. and Mrs. Miller, The Giant of the 
Western World, will be on the book 
counters by the time this appears. 

* * * ~ 


Dr. Alfred Zimmern, his many 
friends in America will be glad to 
know, has accepted the chair of Inter- 
national Relations at Oxford Univer- 
sity. This new responsibility, fortu- 
nately, will not affect the continuance 
of Dr. Zimmern’s popular summer 
school at Geneva. 

* Y . 

A splendid gesture of friendship is 
the gift of E. S. Harkness (Yale ’97) 
of $10,000,000 as a trust fund for edu- 
cation in Great Britain. This is an 
act which cannot fail to elicit a 
friendly response at a time when in- 
dustrially and politically so many ele- 
ments of strain exist between our two 
countries. Not all of us have com- 
parable monetary resources to invest 
in world understanding but any indi- 
vidual student may render as real a 
world service, and perhaps an even 
greater one, by the conscious casting 
of his life into the cause of making a 
more Christian world. The world 


needs more Koos, Hoovers, Yergans 
Roys, Kagawas, Magills—and at this 
moment they are in the colleges. 


Mooney and Billings are still in jail. 
7 - * 

The amazing growth of lynchings— 
already twice as many in 1930 as last 
year—has led to the formation of a 
substantial and determined commis- 
sion of southern leaders to effect a 
preventive program. Both white 
and colored citizens are serving. Stu- 
dents who feel this lynching wave is 
quite remote from them will do well 
to study the question more thoroughly. 
Complacency in racial discriminations 
—whether on a college campus or in 
a mill town—is the inflammable stuff 
of which lynchings are made. 


+ * * 


An interesting juxtaposition to the 
news of lynchings is the press release 
from Geneva about a dinner at the 
International Club in honor of promi- 
nent visitors during the period of the 
sessions of the Assembly and Council 
of the League of Nations. The 
“speech of the evening” was made by 
Milton S. J. Wright, an American 
Negro, recently graduated from Co- 
lumbia University and now doing 
graduate study in Europe. 


* * 


Mr. Wright eloquently called to the 
attention of those who are studying 
the great questions arising before the 
League, the immense importance of 
the vast population of black peoples 
of the world as a factor that must not 
and cannot be overlooked. “No scheme 
for permanent international under- 
standing, cooperation, and peace can 
successfully be carried out unless the 
general welfare of all the peoples of 
the world is seriously taken into con- 
sideration. The black peoples through- 
out the world have some contributions 
to make in this great scheme for more 
and better understanding between the 
peoples of the earth, and they must not 
be denied the opportunity.” 


* * * 


I close with a 
“Countee Cullen”: 


quotation from 


I doubt not God is good, well-meaning, 
kind, 

And did He stoop to quibble could tell 
why 

The little buried mole continues blind: 

Why flesh that mirrors Him must 
some day die... 

Inscrutable His ways are, and immune 

To catechism by a mind too strewn 

With petty cares to slightly under- 
stand 

What awful brain compels His awful 
hand. 

Yet do I marvel at this curious thing: 

To make a poet black, and bid him 
sing. 

—THE WAYFARER. 


JOAX 


Some one has said that anyone who 
thinks by the inch and speaks by the 
yard ought to be removed by the foot. 


“Every speech,” says a K. C., with 
special reference to after-dinner ora- 
tory, “should have a beginning, a mid- 
dle and an end.” We ourselves are 
not convinced that the beginning and 
the middle are indispensable.—London 
Punch. 


“I’ve changed my mind.” 
“Does it work any better?” 


A statistician has figured out that 
the average American takes 18,908 
steps daily. This news may cause a 
campaign to move houses closer to 
garages.—South Bend Tribune. 


It takes 1,500 nuts to hold an auto- 
mobile together but it only takes one 
to spread it all over the landscape.— 
The Churchman. 


The “Cracker-Barrel Philosopher” 
heartily approves of whittling stu- 
dents. Says he, “A boy can think 
when he whittles and he can’t whittle 
while he runs an automobile.” 


Four-wheel brakes have improved 
traffic conditions so much that a 
pedestrian can now be picked up be- 
fore the tenth car has run over him. 

Professor: ‘“‘Wise hesitate; 
fools are certain.” 

Pupil: “Are you sure?” 

Professor: “I am certain.’—Loco- 
motive Engineers’ Journal. 


men 


She: 
which you sent me. 


“T showed mother the verses 
She was pleased.” 


He: “Indeed! And what did she 
say?” 
She: “She said she is delighted to 


find that I was not going to marry a 
poet.”—Texas Longhorn. 


Singer: “And for Bonnie A-a-nnee 
Laurie I’d lay me down and dee-e.” 

Listener (rising): “Is Miss Laurie 
in the audience?” — Watchman-Ex- 
aminer. 


A Negro girl went to a bank regu- 
larly to draw her weekly pay. She 
could neither read nor write, so made 
an X on the receipt. Then, one day, 
she made a circle. 

“Why the circle, Mandy? Why don’t 
you make an X as usual?” asked the 
cashier. 

“Ah done got married yesterday,” 
explained Mandy, “and changed mah 
name.” 
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Not Too Late-- 


It is not too late to put the Freshman 
Number of THE INTERCOLLEGIAN to 
good use. Order it in quantities and 
give the freshmen a chance to profit 
by the carefully selected material— 


Student Opinion 
Collegiate News 
Editorials 

Articles 

Counsel of the Elders 


Twenty-eight thousand copies have 
been distributed. 


A copy for every Freshman 


15 cents each—$4.50 for 50—$8.00 for 100 











CANTATE DOMINO 
A Hymnal of All Nations 


CONTAINS some eighty Christian hymns: 
French Psalms, Finnish folk-songs, Indian, 
Dutch, Japanese, Polish, Russian, Scotch 
melodies, German Chorales, English 
hymns, Negro and South American songs. 


ABOUNDS in fine melodies and impres- 
sive words—drawn from many kinds of 
human experience — a compilation of 
hymns that are being sung in Christian 
Churches in every conceivable country the 
world over. 


A RELIGIOUS BOOK of rare strength 
and value. The musical setting satisfies 
the best taste, and the price has been kept 
as low as possible. 


Ideal for Association meetings and 
for personal use 
One Dollar the Copy 
Order through 
THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 


347 Madison Avenue New York City 





























THE PLACE AND FUNCTION OF 

CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS IN 

THE PRESENT UNIVERSITY 
SITUATION. 


A Report of the Commission of the 
Council of Christian Associations 


Invaluable for Officers, Secretaries, 
and Committee Chairmen. 


A limited number available at 20 
cents per copy. 


Secure through 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 




















WELCOME TO THIS 
INN OF HOSPITALITY 


1000 Rooms 


with Bath Single *3 to °4 
No charge for cot-bed 


or crib for Third Per- | Double *4 to *6 
son in a room. 





Near Largest Department Stores 
All Transportation Lines 


PRINCE GEORGE HOTEL 


28th St. & 5th Ave NEW YORK 
Alburn M. Gutterson, Mgr. 


























Oberlin Offers— 





A GRADUATE SCHOOL OF THEOL’ 
ocy with courses leading to the 


M.A., B.D., and $.T.M. degrees. 


AN  INTERDENOMINATIONAL 
ScHOOL OF THEOLOGY in which an 
experienced faculty joins with each 
student in his quest for truth and 


professional skill. 


An AssocIATION with a student 
body drawn from many denomina- 


tions. 


| Conract with students of several 
races, from many parts of the 


world. 


A New Puysicat Pant, designed 
by Cass Gilbert, one of America’s 
foremost architects, arranged to 
house adequately all the activities 
of the School. 


| An Ample CHANCE for compen- 
sated laboratory work in cities, 
towns, and open country where 
many significant social and religious 


experiments are under way. 


For catalogue and further par- 


ticulars write: 


DEAN THomMaAs Wes_tey GRAHAM 


| Oberlin, Ohio 





Theological Seminary 


(Founded in 1855) 


A graduate school for the training of 
ministers and other leaders in all branches 
of Christian service. Classroom work is 
supplemented by practical experience 
under expert supervision in typical fields 
of the Chicago area. 


Full catalog furnished on request 


ALBERT W. PALMER, President 
FRANK G. WARD, Dean 


5757 University Avenue Chicago 






































Garrett Biblical Institute 
A Graduate School of Theology 
B. D., S.T. M., A. M., Ph. D. 


In Co-operation With 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Graduate courses in every department of theo- 
logical study, preparing for 


Pastoral Leadership—city, town, country 
Missionary Work—foreign and home fields 
Religious Education—Religious Drama 
Teaching—college and seminary 


Tuition and room rent free; exceptional oppor- 
tunity for self-help. 


Ideal location—near Chicago—on the Lake Shore. 
For Information, Address 


President F. C. EISELEN 
Garrett Building, Evanston, IIl. 
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